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AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1897. 


THE QUESTION OF RECIPROCITY AMONG STATE 
VETERINARY EXAMINING BOARDS. 

Taking for a text the report of the Committee on Intelli- 
gence and Education of the United States Veterinary Medical 
Association at its Buffalo meeting, the Veterinary Journal 
(England) for February indulges in a four-page editorial upon 
the subject of “ Veterinary Education in America,” and while 
it frankly admits that much satisfaction was experienced by its 
perusal, it finds many points to criticise. After a general re- 
view of the report the periodical finally gives its American 
brethren some good-natured advice and suggestions. One of 
the most serious objections which it finds against our rapidly 
developing science is the lack of reciprocity which the enact- 
ment of statutes by the various States is making more manifest 
every day, and which will soon begin to produce so many en- 
tangling alliances as to make the lot of the future itinerant 
veterinarian a hard one indeed. It says 


‘«¢ A more serious matter remains to be discussed. In this country the veterinary sur- 
geon, though he has many grievances, has many solid advantages. It is true, he has a 
long and arduous college course, preceded by a stiff and searching preliminary examina- 
tion. Still, let the student work hard and let him satisfy the examiners, who are for the 
most part reasonable men ; at the end of his course he gets his degree, M.R.C.V.S., and 
this means a great deal. A wise and patriotic government has conferred extensive 
powers on the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Its degree enables a man to prac- 
tice not only in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, but in all the British colonies 
and i in the United States of America—wherever, i in fact, the English language is spoken. 
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EDITORIAL. 


This is really a proud distinction and a great privilege ; it has taken us many a long day of the 
and cost us many a hard struggle to obtain it, but there it is. Now, let us hear what is main, | 
the state of things in America. ‘A man may graduate at a college which has a suffi- who hs 
ciently long course, and the first State he goes to he finds he has to pass another examina- 
tion ; he stops there for a few months, and realizing that he is not doing so well as might ; 
be expected, he goes to another State, and there he is called upon for another examina- matior 
_ tion ; so, no matter where he travels, if he crosses a State-line he must pass another ex- presen 
amination and take out another license to practise! How would our young practitioners bv the 
like it if they were compelled to pass a second examination and pay for another diploma - 
_ when passing, say, from Berwickshire to Northumberland, or from Cheshire to Flint? 
The report continues, very wisely: ‘ We should try to get a uniform standard, so that and in 
_ after a man gets out of college, he may be permitted to practice in any State.’ At 
‘*There is no doubt that this is the only solution of the difficulty, and I [Principal | 
Williams, editor], as a veteran in the profession, would urge upon my brethren in Am- of No 
erica to buckle on their armor and gather their forces together, drill these forces carefully the ab 
and energetically—severely, if necessary—and then, presenting an unbroken front, let thorov 
them go forward to the State and central government and compel a recognition of their 
claims. But let them remember the words of Shakespear: ‘ Thrice is he armed that has. : 
his quarrel just.” ‘The first thing to be done is to insist upon a uniform entrance examin- culmi 
_ ation for all the colleges that are to participate in the advantages, and not only uniform, editor: 
_ but of a fairly high standard, controlled at the beginning, if thought desirable, by some and u 
_ educational body, such as one or other of the universities. Recalcitrant colleges will have 
_ to be lashed into efficiency and obedience, or else abandoned to inevitable poverty and ul- boards 
_ timate extinction. Then the course of study in the various colleges will have to be codi- ments 
_ fied and made of uniform standard. If there is to be an American Veterinary College, the su 
_ empowered to grant degrees of national validity, there must be unity in the schools, so 
_ that a man who has taken his degree may be trusted to have attained to a certain state of 
_ efficiency, and may pass current like a coin of standard weight and purity. There must of all 
_ be no debased coinage ; there ought to be only one degree. _If there are two, the ten- "i 
_ dency will be to the lower degree, to the so-called conservation of energy, and the status but it 
_ of the veterinary surgeon in America will never rise to its proper and natural level. An 
effort might be made to co-operate with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in this forme 
- country, so as to obtain reciprocity of advantages, but this | project may be reserved for fu- create 
_ ture discussion. I merely throw out the hint at present. I hope the day will come when with 1 
veterinary surgeons all the world over will form one harmonious and compact body, But , 
_ that day is still far off. _My hearty desire is to see a beginning made in the right direction ) inadn: 
- _ by my brethren across the Atlantic.’’ matio 
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For his words of sympathetic interest in behalf of American 

_ veterinary education, which we must admit is to-day in some- 

_ what of a chaotic state, while the rapid evolution of State laws 

. _ governing and regulating the practice of the profession is rap- 

idly complicating matters, we feel grateful to the distinguished 

editor of the Veterinary Journal and Principal of the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College. ‘The REVIEW believes that the conceptio 
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EDITORIAL. 


of the situation as enunciated in the above quotations is, in the 
main, shared by those members of the profession in America 
who have studied the question and know the contending elements 
which are to be harmonized. ‘The necessity of such a consum- 
mation is admitted ; the means for its accomplishment is at 
present a very live issue, which cannot be other than benefitted 
by the freest discussion and most earnest study by the most 
active minds of our members, both in our association meetings 
and in our professional journals. 

At the meeting of the Association of Veterinary Faculties 
of North America, held at the same time as the one to which 
the above-mentioned report was made, this same matter was very 
thoroughly discussed, and the benefits of uniformity in college 
requirements and in examining boards was fully appreciated, 
culminating in the naming of a committee (consisting of the 
editors of the Journal, Magazine, and REVIEW) to confer with 
and urge upon the promoters of State laws establishing such 
boards the urgent necessity of securing uniformity in require- 
ments in the several commonwealths. ‘The REVIEW pursued 
the subject in the issue for November, presenting the same as- 
pect of the proposition, and invited the co-operation and opinions 
of all in the effort to attain that object. 

The question of a national licensing board is not a new one, 
but it is a vexed one. Examining boards, as they are being 
formed, are State instiiutions ; for the Federal government to 
create a power superior to these boards would be an interference 
with the rights of States under the Constitution, and therefore 
inadmissible. ‘There is no law, however, to prevent an amalga- 
mation of State boards of examiners, by mutual consent, and 
the selection of an examining committee, consisting of a dele- 
gate from every represented State, these members to be the ex- 
aininers of applicants in every portion of the United States, thus 
exacting a uniform requirement of proficiency and conferring a 
uniform degree. A position upon the “ National Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners,” or the ‘“ Veterinary Medical Ex- 
amining Board of America,” would be a trust of the highest pro- 
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EDITORIAL, 


fessional honor, the conspicuity and adzstzngué of which would 
be sufficient to attract the ambition of the most earnest and 
brightest of our members. 
For the present, however, our efforts must be directed toward as it 
the implanting of a firm foundation, one which shall be capable our 2 
of carrying safely the edifice which is to be erected upon it as felicit 
the development of the profession gradually unfolds. We must it 1s 
have before us constantly the plans and specifications of this that \ 
mansion, so that all that is done in the preliminary work may was I 
be in harmony with the grand consummation that will surely 
come. ‘To this end, we must secure uniform laws in the various 
States, thus enabling reciprocity to exist between the examining 
boards, so that when a veterinarian has passed an examination 
before one board it will be a passport into every other State in 
the Union having a similar board, by recognition of one board 
by the other. This can certainly be accomplished if pursued in 
a spirit of earnest and intelligent endeavor, and when all States 
have secured laws and boards of examiners a convention of rep- 
tesentatives from them may discuss the question of amalgama- 
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tion for the purpose of forming a National licensing body, who SF 
_ shall give a uniform examination and a uniform degree. Olof | 
. We have arrived at that period in our progress when this aces 
question becomes an issue, germane, pertinent, and absolutely Varies 
imperative. is 
to En 
‘Tae Review was ATrarInepD Its Majorrry.—Twenty- In thi 
one years ago the REVIEW began publication, and has continued and th 
without interruption to make its monthly visits to its readers anti-st 
ever since. We have no intention of reviewing its work during practi 
this long period, because it would be almost requisite to write a 
history of American veterinary medicine, for no event of impor- No 
tance in connection therewith has transpired during that time by Se 
in which it was not an active factor if not the leader. It ea 
has grown from extremely moderate proportions to a very credit- Tenn. 
_ able magazine; and, if we are to believe the many assurances titles 
we receive from its readers, it is an honor to the profession of meetit 
promt 
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EDITORIAL. > 


thecountry. It is not our purpose to indulge in any egotistical 
laudation of what it has been or what it is; it is not as great 
as it would like to be, nor so great as it will be. It was 
our aim in calling attention to its twenty-first birthday to 
felicitate the profession upon the notable event, and to say that 
it is theirs for all that it can be, theirs in heart and soul; 
that what it is they have made it, what it has done for them 
was by their inspiration, and what it is to be will be by their 
grace. That it loves its subjects, is proud to serve them, and 
pledges them that it will continue ever to fight their battles 
of progress ; will be insistent against those who would seek to 
retard or hinder its onward march ; will always be their cham- 
pion for everything that is right and just, and their instrument 
in striking down all that threatens them from without, or which 
savors of retrogression or decay from within. In this connection 
it emphasizes the motto which has been constantly before it, 
“ Non Nobis Solum.” 


SERUM-THERAPY OF PURPURA HAMORRHAGICA.—Prof. 
Olof Schwarzkopf informs us that the notice in our January 
issue reporting the discovery that equine anasarca is due toa 
variety of the streptococcus, needs correction. The disease which 
is termed azasarca vrai by French veterinarians is that known 
to English-speaking veterinarians as purpura haemorrhagica. 
In this way the discovery becomes intelligible and interesting, 
and the report that purpura can be successfully treated with the 
anti-streptococcus serum will be welcomed by all veterinary 
practitioners, 

NovicE TO MEMBERS OF THE U.S.V.M.A.—We are requested 
by Secretary Stewart to ask all members who contemplate pre- 
senting papers at the next meeting, which occurs in Nashville, 
Tenn., in September, to give him early 1° tification, with the 
titles of their subjects, if possible. As thi”’s to be the greatest 
meeting in its history, it is hoped that tli. volunteers will be 


prompt and numerous. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


- BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
HUMAN FAMILY. 


By GeorceE H. BAILEY, D.V.S., STATE VETERINARIAN OF MAINE. 


_ A Paper read before the Maine Academy of Medicine and Science, at Portland, Feb. 8. 


Ordinarily I would feel that an apology was due the mem- 

bers of this Academy in my taking up the required time of pre- 
senting this paper, were it not that I feel assured in advance, 

_ that no unfriendly or hostile criticism will follow its reading 
_and discussion this evening, and that I can safely rely upon the 
same generous and fraternal support that has heretofore been so 
freely accorded me by the entire medical profession of Maine. 
Regarding, as I do, the invitation to address myself to so many 
~tmen of special attainments in medicine and surgery as an honor 
J ought not to decline, not in a personal sense, but rather as a 
recognition and assurance to all veterinarians, that the barriers 
_ that have so long separated the allied professions are fast being 


- removed, as our men are found more worthy to compete in the 


arena of medicine, with those who are seeking to solve those 
_important problems of sanitary reform, and the preservation of 
the public health. All sciences gain by assisting one another, 
_and we are surely and safely moving along parallel lines, as long 
_ as we work together for the benefit of mankind ; and it may be 
_ that ex-Governor Coburn “ builded better than he knew,” when, 
during the war, he was asked to appoint a surgeon for the 29th 
Maine Volunteers. ‘ Yes,” said the governor, “The is a 
veteran regiment; and it shall have a veterinary surgeon.” 
The subject, assigned me by your committee has entered 
largely into the clinical and practical experience of a busy prac- 
tice during the last ‘lecade, and it is one about which there is no 
_ danger of any of u“knowing too much, as long as it continues 
to head all the moi™dary tables of the old and new world, and 
is of such vital im pein to every man, woman, and child i in 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


the community, from the cradle to the grave. A disease that 
annually numbers among its victims 14 per cent. of the human 
family appeals with equal force and significance to the medical - 
profession as it does to the veterinarian, within whose province - 
and control the purity and freedom from disease of our dairy 
products more properly belong. 

The establishing of a correct diagnosis of this disease is as — 
indispensable for those engaged in human medicine, as for those © 
who are occupied with veterinary sanitary reform, and while | 
you gentlemen are restricted to experimenting upon your own | 
species, the veterinarians have come to your support with new | 
methods and new means of analysis in a form much more defi- _ 
nite and precise than it were possible for you to employ. 

What then is tuberculosis? It is the general name given to 
a class of diseases in animals, of which consumption in the hu- — 
man family is a common type, and has been known for many — 
centuries under many different names. Tuberculosis in all 
its forms is caused by a specific microbe, the action of which 7 
upon the tissues produces histological and vascular changes 
which are characteristic of chronic inflammation. In general 
the tubercle bacilli may be disseminated either by the lymph, © 
or the blood channels or by both combined. In 1882, Robert — 
Koch, of Berlin, announced to the profession his great discov- | 
ery. He had found and demonstrated the true ard essential | 
cause of tuberculosis, the bacillus of tuberculosis. He had not © 
only found the bacillus, but showed that it was present in all — 
tubercular lesions. He had isolated and cultivated the bacillus _ 
from tubercular tissue ; and, finally, he had furnished the crucial | 
test—had produced tuberculosis artificially in animals by inoc- 
ulation with pure culture. A few years later the scientific world | 
became highly interested in the announcement of a further dis- _ 
covery by Koch of a “lymph or tuberculin” that bid fair to become 
acure for consumption in the human family. It failed, because 
of the fact that while it produced a characteristic rise in tem- 
perature, it rapidly accelerated the disease it was intended to 
cure. The action of tuberculin upon the tubercle bacillus be- 
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ing that of an excitant, it arouses the germs to increased activ- 
ity, and they rapidly increase in number, inducing that form of 
the disease recognized as “acute miliary tuberculosis.” This re- 
action is what brought tuberculin into disfavor as a cure. “ 7he 
remedy was worse than the disease.” ‘This result of tuberculin 
tests in the human patient, induced Professor Gutmann, of the 
Veterinary Institute at Dorpat, Russia, to test its applications to 
animals, and in 1891 he instituted a series of experiments in 
the tuberculosis tests followed by a series of post-mortem exain- 
inations through which he was able to demonstrate the pres- 
| ence of the disease, and that it could be distinguished from 
other diseases that are attended with a rise of temperature ; and 
since then his discovery has been accepted by the veterinary 
profession throughout the civilized world. The theory has been 
advanced that repeated injections of tuberculin in cattle until 
they cease to react indicated that recovery is possible, but I be- 
lieve the better reasoning to be that the tendency is to make 
the disease more chronic and less acute; and if persisted in the 
result will show that the ‘dead germs and the dead patient ” 
will be buried together. Cattle may acquire an immunity from 
its use, the same as people do from taking repeated doses of ar- 
senic, while its harmless effect upon a well animal can be best 
illustrated in the case of the Ayrshire cow ‘“ Rena Myrtle” in the 
Experimental Station herd of Vermont. This cow has been 
tested every six months since 1892, and in 1895 gave the larg- 
est milk and butter record they had ever got at the station from 
any cow of any breed, when she produced 546 pounds of but- 
ter. 

Among micro-organisms, the bacillus tuberculosis, although 
one of the most infinitesimal of them all (about one ten-thou- 
sandth of aninch in length), is at once a despot and a million- 
He will live in ice, maintain vitality at temperatures be- 


aire. 
: low 150° F. (65.5 C.), resists moisture, drought and decay, and 
: bids defiance to the germicidal action of the gastric juice. The 


ezar of all mankind (as well as of all the Russias), and re- 
sponsible for more deaths among the human race than any other 
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gern, While more people die annually from consumption than 
from war, pestilence and famine. 
Tuberculin is made from pure culture of the tubercle bacil- 

lus, highly concentrated, until a maximum amount of its pto- 
maines are developed, then filtered through porcelain, the filtered 
fluid being heated to a high temperature to destroy the vitality 
of any and all germs. The German or imported tuberculin is 
put up in five-gram bottles, and has cost as high as $1000 a 
pint. Glycerine and carbolic acid are then added to reduce it 
toa ten per cent. solution, of which from two to four &c. are in- 
jected under the skin of the neck or shoulders of cattle by 
means of a sterilized hypodermic syringe. The average normal 
temperature of a cow is from ror° (38.3 C.) to 102° F. (38.8 C.) 
and the normal temperatures are taken before and at the time 
of injection, and tuberculous cattle respond by a rise of temper- 
ature usually from the tenth to the twentieth hour after injec- 
tion, a rise of 2° over the normal temperature after injection be- 
ing ground for suspicion, unless there is some physical disturb- 
ance such as cows being in heat or near calving; but if the an- 
imal is healthy, there should be no rise of temperature, and no 
possible injury to the cow. Very old cows do not respond to 
the test as readily as primiparas, and I have met with several 

badly diseased cows in which no reaction occurred, the system 

being so thoroughly saturated with the already-existing tuber- 
culin that the small amount injected had no apparent: effect. 

Such cases can always be easily recognized, however, by phys- 
ical examination, and have only been tested during experimental 
work, 

The identity of tuberculosis in mankind and domestic ani- 
mals being fully demonstrated, and being highly infectious, we 
now know that it is communicable from animals to animals, 
from animals to man, and from man to animals in return. Mil- 
lions of the germs are in the air we breathe and in the milk we 
drink, so that inhalation, ingestion, inoculation and heredity, 
all contribute to disseminate the malady. Man is also liable to 
receive from the lower animals and to communicate to them 
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_ other diseases, as hydrophobia, variola, glanders, syphilis, and 
cholera. 

; As it would be trifling with time to discuss the imminent 
danger of inhaling the dry dust of the sputa from consumptive 
men and animals, I pass at once to the consideration of the dan- 
ger from milk, the great food product of the human race. [| 

_ assume that the first thing that ever passed our lips was milk, ‘ene 
either derived from our good mothers, or the “ family cow,” and the ex 
7 while we shall always retain a reverence for both (perhaps not en 
equally divided), they will always remain associated with our eve ‘ 
rock-a-bye-baby days, while life will be far too short to ever ame: 

_efface from our memories the nursery story of the “cow that fall a 
jumped over the moon,” which acrobatic performance still re- 
mains the ‘‘ best on record.” The ordinary inspection of milk ee 
brought into our cities demands that its average composition hee 

_ shall be water 87 per cent. and solids 13 per cent., the solids in- D: 

cluding fat, casein, milk sugar, albumen and ash; the casein oe 
and albumen containing nitrogen, of special value in cheese ateiel 
making, and the fat for butter. The water contains most every- of the 
- thing from pollywogs to bacteria, which immediately after milk- ad, th 
ing may vary from zero to over 10,000,000 in a single cubic inch pa 
of milk, depending almost entirely upon the temperature at sites 
_ which the milk is kept. The influence of temperature on the 
- growth of bacteria is well known, and all milk should be kept 
below 50° F. until sterilized or consumed. Judging from tests 
thus far made abroad, city milk which contains not more than 
= or four million bacteria per cubic centimeter may be re- 
garded as exceptionally good for European cities, while consid- 
erably over two hundred distinct types of ordinary milk bacteria 
have been described in literature up to the present time. Milk 

-as it exists in the udder of a healthy cow is germ free, that is, it 
is practically sterile ; but the milk that comes to the consumer 
contains a large number of living germs. Dr. Freeman, of New inary 
York, pathologist to the foundling hospital, in the JMedzcal exper: 
Record, gave a practical demonstration of the extent of this con- with 
tamination. Three petri plates, three and one-half inches in 
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posed for two minutes each on a gentleman’s farm near New 
York. One was exposed out of doors, a second in the barn, and 
a third under a cow just in front of the pail during milking. 
Subsequent examination showed that the plate exposed out of 
doors contained six bacteria, while that exposed in the barn re- 
ceived one hundred and eleven bacteria, and that exposed under 
the cow received one thousand eight hundred bacteria. If the 
latter number will fall from the belly of a cow during milking 
in a circle three and one-half inches in diameter, in two min- 
‘utes, one can easily appreciate the immense number that will 
- fall into an ordinary milk pail during the whole period of milk- 
ing, and this emphasizes the fact that the great secret of obtain- 
ing a proper supply of milk is to have a healthy cow and to 
keep that cow clean. 

Dr. Freeman summarizes the diseases that may be conveyed 
by milk as, 1st, those in which the pathogenic micro-organisms 
which are introduced into the milk are conveyed from the body 
of the diseased cow, as tuberculosis, anthrax, and acute enteritis. 
_ad, those in which the pathogenic micro-organisms are intro- 
duced into the milk from some other source either during or 
after milking, as cholera, typhoid fever and diphtheria. 3d, 
those caused by milk which contains poisonous agents devel- 
oped by bacterial growth. 

Maine produces approximately 58,000,000 gallons of milk 
per year, and makes about 17,000,000 pounds of butter, while 
- N ew York City alone consumes more than seven millions ‘of gal- 
-lons of milk every year, and the produce of the United States is 
five billion gallons annually. How much of this milk contains 
the “germs of death” may well challenge our attention and 
_best efforts to make known. 

Prof. Ernst, of Harvard College, and Dr. Peters, State Veter- 
inary Surgeon of Massachusetts, report from the result of their 
experiments conducted under the most exacting conditions and 
_ with every possible precaution against contamination, that the 
- proportion of positive results in a lot of cows affected with a 
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r high degree of general tuberculosis was 80 per cent. ; in a lot 
affected with only a moderate degree, 66 per cent. ; and a lot in 
which the disease was localized in the lungs, 33 per cent. Dr, 

_ Ernst says: 1st, and emphatically, that the milk from cows af- 

fected with tuberculosis in any part of the body may contain 

_ the virus of the disease. 2d. That the virus is present whether 

there is disease of the udder or not. 3d. That there is no 

_ ground for the assertion that there must be a lesion of the udder 
before the milk can contain the infection of tuberculosis. 4th. 
That on the contrary the bacilli of tuberculosis are present with 
no discoverable udder lesions. 

From 114 samples of milk from cows showing clinically no 
udder infection, 31.5 per cent. proved tuberculous by the micro- 
scope ; of 12 pigs fed with the same, 50 per cent. proved tuber- 
culous ; and of 23 calves fed with the same, 25 per cent. proved 

tuberculous. In response to Dr. Ernst’s inquiries addressed to 

physicians and veterinarians, the following answers were te- 

- ceived from those who had observed or suspected the infection 

of the human family from tuberculous milk. From 1013 med- 

ical men he received replies : Positive, mother to child, 8 ; posi- 
tive, cow’s milk to child, 11; suspicious, 16. The replies from 
-_-veterinaries were much more conclusive. From 54 veterinaries 
he received replies: Positive cases, 14 ; suspicious 9. Dr. Ernst 
remarks, ‘ The latter is startling in its percentage, until one re- 
members the greater facilities the veterinaries have for observ- 

ing such cases and their origin.” Dr. Gutmann, of Chicago, 
.. “Tn 38 specimens of milk inspected, in only one of 
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Bollinger showed that a pure culture of tubercle bacilli gives 

_ positive results in inoculation experiments in a dilution of one 
~ to 400,000 ; thus showing that the milk may be infectious when 
the bacilli are so scanty as to be undiscoverable without an ex- 


tremely exhaustive examination. 


them was it possible to demonstrate the presence of the tubercle 
- bacillus microscopically, but in 38 injections of the same milk 
in animals, we had transmission by tuberculosis demonstrated 
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Dr. Williams (M. D.), of Massachusetts, says, ‘“I have seen 
many cases of tubercular disease from milk, mostly in hand-fed 
babies of perfectly healthy parentage, developing tabes mesen- 
terica, phthisis and tubercular meningitis.” 

Dr. Hallock (M. D.), of South Carolina, writes of a case 
where a strong, vigorous child, without a trace of disease in its 
ancestry, lost its mother at birth, and was suckled by a woman 
well advanced in pulmonary consumption in opposition to his 
remonstrances. The child was ailing ever after, and died of 
tuberculosis. I pronounce this a case of tuberculosis being 
transmitted through the milk of the woman who nursed the 
child. 

Dr. Strang (M. D.) reports in his practice, ‘ A well devel- 
oped five-year-old boy from sound parents, whose ancestors on 
both sides were free from hereditary taint, succumbed, after a 
few weeks’ illness, with acute miliary tuberculosis of the lungs 
and enormously enlarged mesenteric glands. A short time be- 
fore the family cow had been killed and found to be the victim 
of advanced pulmonary tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Demme (M. D.) reports the case of four infants in the 
Child’s Hospital at Berne, the issue of sound parents, without 
any tuberculous ancestry, that died of intestinal mesenteric 
tuberculosis, as the result of feeding upon the unsterilized milk 
of tuberculous cows. 

While inspecting a herd of cattle a few years ago in Eastern 
Maine, I had just given an unguarded diagnosis of tuberculosis 

in a fine-looking Jersey cow, when a woman’s sharp voice rang 
out behind me, “ For God’s sake, Doctor, don’t tell me that, my 
baby has been fed on that cow’s milk,” and although the story 
was told the mother at the time that the cow proved sound, a 
_ broken-hearted mother now knows that I told her the truth. 
A Scotch family, all of sturdy health, had a herd of cows 
which developed tuberculosis. Two daughters, being young, 
were brought up on the milk. Their two older brothers, being 
more fond of whiskey than milk, are still living, healthy and 
_ hearty, while the two sisters are lying in their graves, victims of 
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4 tuberculosis. I also have in mind the case of two young men shown 
whose history was free from phthisis, raised upon a farm in pigs (1 
Maine, where a herd of cows proved tuberculous ; the younger were k 
remaining upon the farm and living largely upon milk; the corn-m 
older coming to Portland and drinking the more popular bever- cattle ; 
age of this seaport town. ‘The younger man long since died of Dr. 
_ phthisis, while the older brother is still with us, although just brothe 
at present in the “ Keeley.” They 

A child four years old, great grandson of Henry Ward Thirty 
Beecher, recently died in New York of tubercular meningitis. pigs, < 
There were no hereditary tendencies to the disease known. marke 
The certainty that he had the disease, and the inability to ac- crushe 
count for it from human agencies, led the physicians to suspect typical 
the milk of two Alderney cows on which the child had been Dr. 
mainly fed. ‘The tuberculin tests and the post-mortems showed “ With 
that both animals were tuberculous. losis, a 
Dr. Stalker, of the Iowa Board of Health, writes, “A few in som 
days since, I made a post-mortem of a cow, the milk of which sis is f; 
had been used to nourish an infant. The child died, and the localiti 
autopsy revealed in the clearest possible manner extensive tuber- Archty 
— culosis. I know ofa large herd of cows in Maine, several of three 1 
which proved tuberculous, where the owner kept a large watch milk i 
dog constantly in the barn and fed. him with all the milk he whom 
wanted. That dog developed a case of mesenteric tuberculosis, intestit 
and the post-mortem showed almost every abdominal organ af- much 1 
_ fected. Swine are also very freely infected by the ingestion of Dr. 
milk, and our State Commission have several times discovered wet nu 
hogs that had been fed the skim milk of tuberculous cattle, animal 
_ badly diseased. A Vermont herd revealed seventy-eight out of ally se 
- ninety-one animals diseased by tuberculin tests and many of the tenden 
‘swine fed on the skim milk from the dairy were found as tuber- mary i 
-culous as the cows. On another Vermont farm where the dis- to inet 
-ease was located, over sixty of the cows, over one hundred hogs, milker 
_all the chickens, the dogs and the family cat were exterminated _ by bre 

: all proved to be diseased on autopsy.” not bec 
That the blood can and does infect, as well as the milk, is ' represe 
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shown by a recent Massachusetts experiment, where a litter of 


im pigs (whose mother was proved to be free from the disease) 

yer were kept under a slaughter house where they had no food but 

he corn-meal and the blood drippings from slaughtered tuberculous 

er- cattle ; and were all found badly diseased in a few weeks. 

ot Dr. Dewerve (M. D.), of Paris, had among his patients three 

ust brothers who successively sickened and died of tuberculosis. 
They had shared the same bed, and were all bed-bug bitten. 

rd Thirty bugs were caught, and put upon three healthy guinea 

AS. pigs, all of which soon died, and post-mortems showed well- 

mn. marked tuberculosis. From the diluted and filtered pulp of fifty 

AC crushed bed-bugs, bacterial cultures were obtained which caused 

ct typical tuberculosis when inoculated. 

en Dr. E. O. Shakespeare, U. S. Cholera Commissioner, says, 

ed “ With all its terrors, cholera is not nearly as deadly as tubercu- 
losis, and it has been found that in infants and young children 

ow in some large cities the mortality from some form of tuberculo- 

ch sis is far greater than is generally believed, amounting in some 

he localities to one-fifth of the deaths in the young, of which the 

er- Archives de Medicine says that ‘of the population of the globe, | 

of three millions die annually of consumption.’” ‘The fact that 

ch milk is consumed largely by infants and invalids for many of 

he whom it is the exclusive article of diet, accounts largely for the 

is, intestinal troubles of children, whose powers of absorption are 

at- much more active than adults. 7 

of Dr. E. F. Brush (M. D.), of New York, calls the cow, “ the 

ed wet nurse of consumption,” and explains the connection between 

le, animals and man. ‘ Scrofulous females in the human race usu- 

of ally secrete an abundance of milk, because there is an unusual 

he tendency to glandular enlargement and activity. As the mam- : 

-I- mary is the perfect type of a glandular structure, it is stimulated 

is- to increased action. A scrofulous cow is usually the largest 

55) inilker ; and the closest kind of consanguinity has been practiced 

ed _ by breeders, with the object of producing a scrofulous animal, 


not because she is scrofulous, but because the particular form she 
represents are the largest yielders of milk.” As Dr. Brush is a 
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large breeder of Jersey cows as well as a prominent physician, | 
think we can safely rely upon his conclusions. 

I quote Dr. Whittier (M. D.), who compares the causes of 
syphilis and tuberculosis. He says, ‘One man is not more pre- 
disposed to either disease than another ; syphilis affects one per- 
son more than another because the virus finds a better lodgment 
upon the mucous membrane. ‘Tuberculosis finds also fortui- 

tously, a better nidus in one case than another. ‘The virus of 
_ tuberculosis is lodged in one case, and not coughed up; just as 
in syphilis the virus is secreted, and not washed off.” 
| It is less than a quarter of a century ago since glanders and 
_ tuberculosis were considered the same disease, and glanders in 
man has often been mistaken for syphilis. Cattle, fortunately, 
possess an immunity from glanders, and no cases are recorded. 
In the northern part of New York City, there were recently 
tested 139 cows, 27 of which were found to be tuberculous, and 
these same animals had recently been supplying with milk the 
New York Juvenile Asylum and the Institute for Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. . 
In a dairy in England, three cows were found to have tuber- 
culous disease of the udder. In the institution to which this 
milk was supplied, the mortality from tuberculosis during the 
past year was thirty per cent., and during the preceding year 
forty per cent. of the total mortality. 
The protoplasmic problem might be solved by Pasteuriza- 
— tion, which can be successfully applied without lessening or in- 
_ juring the nutritive value of the milk. Heating up to 167° F. 
(75 C.) for fifteen or twenty minutes and then cooling rapidly as 
- possible, is sufficient to destroy the pathogenic germs which are 
_ most feared in milk, including the bacillus tuberculosis, bacillus 
_typhosis, the bacillus diphtheria, and many other pathogenic 
bacteria. A higher temperature coagulates the albumen, lessens 
the digestibility, and increases the liability to constipation. 
Separating the cream by centrifugal force ‘ Separators,” is also 
said to free the product from not only large numbers of the ba- 


 cilli but also a large amount of other impurities. 
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The virulent outbreak of tuberculosis upon our own State 
College farm, together with those of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont ; also the Insane Asylum herds of eastern and 
northern Illinois, and the Insane Asylum herd at Willard, New 
York, should impress upon us all the vital importance of investi- 
gating this source of food supply, for the inmates of all our 
charitable and public institutions. The herds supplying the 
Maine General, and Central Maine Hospitals, the Augusta In- 
sane Asylum, all industrial and juvenile schools in this State, 
should be tested at least once a year for public safety, and we 
should all agitate and educate together upon this subject until it 
isaccomplished. In this connection by way of negative evidence 
it is interesting to compare the geographic distribution of cattle 
and tuberculosis. Dr. E. F. Brush, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
has given years of study and investigation to this matter, and in 
his papers, scattered through the New York Medical Journal, 
makes the statement that tuberculosis does not exist among 
people which do not employ milch cattle. Dr. Rich says: 
“The inference to be drawn is not that human tuberculosis 
comes mainly from cattle, for man gets his infection mostly from 
his fellow-man, but that possibly the primary source of infection, | 
and more or less of its maintenance and extension are due to — 
cattle. Whatever be the inference, there is little question that . 
human consumption is relatively less prevalent in countries 
where there ..re few or no cattle, such as Iceland, Newfoundland, | 
Algiers, Peru and Islands of the Pacific, Norway, Sweden, Lap- 


land and Greenland, where reindeer, goats or mares furnish the | ; 


milk. In some of the western South American countries, cattle 
are used only for beef, since so many cases have been traced to 
the use of milk, that the entire population with scarcely a single © 
exception leave it alone. ‘The flesh itself only contains tubercles — 


in very rare cases. ‘The bacilli are non-motile, and consequently _ 


cannot penetrate into the tissues without assistance, and muscu-_ 
lar tissue is a substance so unfavorable for the bacilli that they 

cannot multiply init. In the beginning they are isolated and 
in the interior of cells, but are constantly found in places where 7 
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the tuberculous process is commencing or actively progressing, 
The comparative danger from the use of milk and meat is greatly 
diminished in the latter, by the fact that all civilized communi- 
ties are supposed to cook their meat sufficiently to destroy all 
germs contained in the small lymphatic glands between the 
muscles, rather than in the muscles themselves.” Dr. Law 
points out “another danger from the disease, through the life 
product of the bacillus,” and says, “‘ It is this extension of tuber- 
culosis under the influence of the toxic products of the bacillus 
which raises the most important question in connection with the 
consumption by man of the flesh and dairy products of tubercu- 
lous animals ; and yet the question has been overlooked by sani- 
tarians in the most unaccountable way. It has seemed enough 
for them that the living tubercle bacillus did not exist in the 
juices of the muscles nor in the meat. It seems never to have 
occurred to them that all the soluble poisonous products of this 
bacillus are constantly circulating in the blood which passes 
through the muscles, and that they traverse the blood-vessels of 
the mammary glands, and escape into the milk.” Accepting 
then as undeniable the presence of the soluble chemical poisons 
in blood, flesh and milk, it follows that those who eat this flesh 
or milk are constantly taking in small doses of tuberculin ; and 
in that case, if they are already the victims of tuberculosis, in 
however slight or indolent a form, this continuous accession of 
the poison will rouse the morbid process into greater activity 
and secure a dangerous extension. 

Dr. Treon describes the poor, emaciated, diseased animals 
furnished to the tribes of Northwestern Indians, how they eat 
the liver, tallow and entrails raw and fresh, and how the carcass 
is dried, pounded and packed in skins to be eaten later, un- 
cooked, even though the animal died of disease. The Indian 
mortality from consumption is 50 per cent. of all deaths from 
several points, while at Crow Creek, Dakota, 50 out of the total 
Indian population of 1200 die yearly of consumption and scrofula. 

But there is another side to all this : Consumption in man is 
communicable to animals and none such should be allowed to 
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care for cattle, or be engaged in dairy work; but as long as 
phthisical patients ignorantly spread the disease in all directions. 
by allowing the sputum to fall in any locality where it may be 
converted into dust, such must be the case. It would be far bet- 
ter for the community, in my opinion, to isolate the patients 
themselves, than to allow their sputa to become thus dissemin- 


ated. 
The manure in tuberculous cattle plays exactly the same 


role as does the sputum in human, though there are cases 
enough where the alvine discharges of human beings are full of 
bacilli, and occasionally the urine. 

The bacilli being spore bearing and often practically inde- 
structible under natural conditions, may not the spreading of 
such discharges on fields be one way, and not an inconsiderable 
one by which the air contains tuberculous germs ? 

The most frequent form of tuberculosis is consumption of 
the lungs, and in persons affected with this disease, their sputa 
is loaded with the infective microbe, it having been proven that 
the expectoration in a single given case, contained more than 
four thousand million tubercle bacilli in a single day, while a 
single spit contained over sixty millions of them. In consider- 
ing the ways in which tubercle bacilli cause infection, Dr. Sal- 
mon, Chief Government Inspector of Washington, D. C., places 
them in their order of frequency as follows: 

Ist. By inhalation into the lungs. | 
: 2d. By ingestion into the digestive tract in the milk of tu- © 
berculous cows. | 

3d. During coition, when the sexual organs are tuberculous. 

4th. From the tuberculous mother to the foetus of the in- 
fant. 

Fight cases of consumption occurring within a few months 
in an English convent were traced to a single case. ‘There had 
been no isolation, but all had slept in the same general dormi- 
tory. Cornet found during twenty-five years in thirty-eight 
cloisters, 2099 nuns acting as nurses had died. Of these, 1300, 
or sixty-three per cent., had died of tuberculosis. Prison con- 
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sumption is notorious, and Kennan reports it to be the great 
scourge of Siberian prisons. Dr. J. B. Ransom, physician of 
the State prison, Clinton County, New York, states that the 
percentage of total deaths from tubercular disease in that prison 
is over 80 per cent. In a lying-in hospital in Berlin wasa nurse 
whose business was to resuscitate children who were born as- 
phyxiated by breathing into their lungs. Of ten infants so 
treated every one died of tuberculosis. The nurse died and 
upon examination showed that her lungs were tuberculous, 
The children were all shown to have been of healthy parents. 
The British Medical Journal reports the following, which 
shows the tenacity of the life of the bacillus under ordinary con- 
ditions: “A family of nine occupied a house inhabited ten 
years previously by two tuberculous patients. A short time 
after, although the whole family had been in splendid health, 
three among them showed symptoms of tuberculosis. They 
used the same bed-room as the former tenants. Dr. Ducor had 
pieces of wall paper and dust from the ceiling and walls exam- 
ined. In both cases the tubercle bacillus was found. Dr. Flink 
(M. D.), at a recent meeting held to discuss this subject, showed 
by a map of the city of Philadelphia, which located every house 
in the fifth ward in which tuberculosis had occurred in twenty- 
five years, that the disease chiefly prevailed in a series of in- 
fected houses which constituted less than one-third of all the 
houses in the ward, but furnished more than half the deaths. 
It was also observed that a large percentage of all the cases of 
mesenteric tuberculosis in children occurred in these houses.” 
Direct inoculation is also another source of danger. Dr. 
Ernst cites a case of localized tuberculosis of the tongue: “A 
gentleman perfectly well on Thanksgiving day, by eating some- 
thing affected with tuberculosis, became infected with tubercu- 
losis of the tongue. He hada nodule half as large again as an 
English walnut, which was pure tuberculosis, as was shown un- 
der the microscope in a piece taken off with the use of cocaine.” 
A woman whose ancestors were withou: tuberculous taint, ate 


eleven chickens bought from a neighbor. ‘These chickens had 
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been in the habit of eating the spittle of their consumptive 
owner. ‘The woman soon developed a well marked case of tu- 
berculosis of the bowels. The case in Springvale in this State 
has been already reported by me, where a woman in consump- 
tion had raised a flock of chickens that had access to the sputa 
cups of their owner, and after the woman died, every one of 
them were found affected with tuberculosis. 

Pieffer attended a veterinarian of good constitution, without 
hereditary pre-disposition, who cut his right thumb deeply dur- 
ing a post-mortem ona tuberculous cow. The wound healed 
but remained swollen. A year later pulmonary tuberculosis 
had developed and in two and one-half years after the wound the 
man died. Post-mortem examination showed tuberculosis of 
the joint of the wounded thumb and of the lungs. 

The contagion and infection of the disease being univer- 
sally conceded, I approach the more debatable and complex 
problem of heredity, as one having afforded me so many clinical 
and convincing evidences of its presence and importance as to 
commit me firmly to its support. It is but a few short years ago 
that the medical profession were firmly united in their belief in 
the heredity of tuberculosis, and although some modern writers 
are wavering in their faith, the laws of nature are just as im- 
mutable as ever, and one of the most paramount of these seems 
to be that the fundamental law of heredity is that “like begets 
like” or the likeness of some ancestor. Webster defines heredity 
as transmitted from a parent to a child, as hereditary bravery, 
hereditary disease, etc. As long ago asin the reign of Augustus 
Cesar, the first Latin lyric poet wrote not as a fanciful hypoth- 
esis, but as an established principle : 

- *¢ The brave begotten are by the brave and good, _ 
There is in steers, there is in horses blood, 


The virtues of their sires. No timid dove a 
ae : Springs from the coupled eagle’s furious love.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes gave utterance to his faith and be- 


lief of heredity when he said “Of the human family I go al- 
ways, other eee being equal, for the man who inherits fam- 
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ily traditions and the cumulative humanities of at least four or 
five generations.’ 

And Rev. DeWitt Talmage says that “the physical and 
mental and moral qualities are inheritable, is patent to every 
one who keeps his eyes open. The longer I live the more | 
believe in blood—good blood—bad blood—proud blood—honest 
blood—thieving blood and cowardly blood. As Indian blood 
means roving disposition, Roman blood means conquest, and 
the Jewish faculty for accumulation, you may trace back to 
Abraham, of whom the Bible says, ‘ He was rich in silver and 
gold and cattle.’ ” 

No hereditary disease is hereditary in every instance, even 
inherited syphilis is very feebly contagious, while acquired 
syphilis is actively so. We hear a great deal about the scrofu- 
lous diathesis, the predisposition and susceptibility of tuberculo- 
sis, and if these terms are to be interpreted as applying to men 
or animals who have had transmitted to them weak, frail and 
debilitated bodies, as opposed to those who have descended from 
parents whose stamina and vigor were sufficient to overcome 
and resist tuberculosis, and all other germ diseases that practi- 
-cally amounts to immunity ; or that men and animals that have 
descended from ¢wberculous parents inherit a special or consti- 
tutional predisposition to the disease. I accept their logic, just 
as in “seed time and harvest,” all seeds will grow more readily 
in favorable soil and climate than on stubborn, rocky ground, 
so the systems of animals differ in their attractability or recep- 
tivity to propagate disease. 

The predisposition to scrofulosis has also been attributed to 
a weakness or imperfection of the lymphatic system, and great 
stress has been placed on the importance of an imperfect circu- 
latory and respiratory apparatus as a predisposing cause of tu- 
berculosis; but Iam not aware that a person thus consump- 
tively inclined is therefore of necessity possessed of less power 
of resistance against other infectious diseases; and that able 
physician, Dr. Mitchell, of Bowdoin College, has said he 

thought it at least «fortunate that people were born with sus 
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ceplibility ; and this fact seemed to him apparent from the study 4 


Our or 

of diseases other than tuberculosis. 
1 and To avoid predisposition then, in order to be “born right” a 
every man must ante-date to the vigorous ancestry of his great, great- 
nore I grand parents ; and if this principle of heredity were kept in 
honest mind in breeding dairy cattle there would not be so much tu- 
blood berculosis. 
t, and Blakewell, one of the most noted breeders of live stock in 


Great Britain, regarded the animals on his farm as wax in his 
hands, out of which in good time he could mould any form that 
he desired to create. He believed that the familiar maxim, . 
“like begets like,” was not limited to a general similarity of 


ack to 
r and 


itn off-spring to parent, but extended to the minutest details of the 
croft. animal organism. 

woule, Tuberculosis is far less easily communicable to other indi- 
» men viduals than such parasitic diseases as anthrax or diphtheria, 
1 and typhoid fever and Asiatic cholera; and no germ will cause in- 
| teoem fection unless it finds nutritive conditions of such a nature as to” 
rome render it pathogenic (disease producing), and as a rule, between > 
weet: diseased and absolutely healthy individuals does not exist. In 
— other words, tuberculosis is only easily infectious in individual | 
cana men or cattle possessing certain acquired weakness, unnatural | 
», just to them in health. The study of bovine tuberculosis indicates © 
sadily that the essential environmental conditions favorable to the > 


production and support of a constitution insusceptible to the ac- 
tion of tubercle bacilli, is one which offers the freest possible 
exposure to the elements, and an abundance of untrammelled 


ed to exercise in the open air. 
great (Zo be continued.) 
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of tue Jury Duty IN ENGLAND.—A number of veterinary medical 
ump societies of England are agitating the passage of an act of Par- 
ower liament exempting members of the profession from serving upon 
able juries. It was the opinion of the Yorkshire Association that. 
1 he the question should be continually agitated, but that the chances 


cae of its being acceded to are very slim. 
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AZOTURIA. 
By Joun R. Hart, — PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
A SYNOPSIS OF A PAPER READ IN 1883, WITH SUCH MODIFICA- 
TIONS AS CIRCUMSTANCES AND THE LAPSE OF TIME 
WOULD SEEM TO WARRANT. 


That paper contained the expression of an opinion much 
criticised at that time that azoturia was purely a liver and kid- 
ney disease, and the careful investigations of the subsequent 
fourteen years but confirmed the opinion that azoturia is prima- 
rily due to a diseased liver. 

LIVER.—Pathology teaches us that the function of the liver 
is to secrete and excrete. Any disease that may retard this 
work or any derangement of this organ lessens the secretion of 
bile, and bile is one of the most important factors in the ani- 
mal economy. ‘The other functions, notably the one that con- 
trols the effect upon the blood during its transit through the he- 
patic circulation, admirably fit the blood is for its subsequent 
purposes in the animal economy. From autopsies I have made 
I am led to believe that there is more derangement to the sys- 
tem through an inactive liver than we are aware of. Any alter- 
ation of this organ has a tendency at all times to cause or bring 
on indigestion through its inaction. As one of the chief func- 
tions of the liver is the secretion of bile, which means purification 
of the blood by ultimate excretion of effete matter, as you all 
know that bile is not discharged through an excretory duct or 
from a reservoir in the horse, but passes directly into the intestinal 
canal, where it mingles with the chyme directly after it leaves the 
stomach. This shows the relation it has with the food with 
which it is mixed. We know it is alkaline in its reaction. Any 
alteration from its natural constituents would have a deleterious 
effect upon the general system. 

Pathology teaches us that the liver arrests or transforms 
toxic substances, which originate in the intestinal canal. If 
you have an inactive or diseased liver it will not arrest or trans- 

form the toxic substance, which passes into the blood. The 
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liver arrests and is constantly transforming toxic products. The 
comparative toxicity of the portal and hepatic blood demon- 
strates that its poisoning has no time to be produced. ‘The ani- 
mal appears to succumb to an intestinal hypereemia, and conse- 
quent cerebral congestion, in some cases. Prof. Leonard Pear- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania, some six years ago, 
called my attention to a gray gelding at that institution on 
which he had held an autopsy, which disclosed the liver fatty 
degenerated, kidney very much congested, and lungs congested, 
and the entire alimentary canal in a badly congested condition. 
The owner of this animal said that the animal had left the sta- 
ble in apparently sound health three hours before its death. 

I think we may, therefore, conclude that the liver is an or- 
gan of protection to the animal, that it arrests more or less 
toxic material in general, not the whole, as a part passes into 
the urine. 

While it is admitted that the liver is not the only agent 
which acts the part of a protector to the organism against poi-— 
sons, there may yet be made to intervene as an auxiliary agent of | 
protection, rapidity of intestinal expulsion by the stools. Harden- 
ing of the intestinal contents, which, transformed into a hard 
feecal mass, becomes almost inoffensive, because it no longer al-_ 
lows of absorption. We have a hurtful constipation, and from 
this the nervous system is made to suffer and the theory of re- 
flexes occurs. 

Continued unusual pressure produces excessive activity of 
the nerve supplying the part, excitability is finally abolished, 
and the exhausting of the nerve occurs locally, as in over-dis- 
tension of the bladder. A constantly overloaded condition of | 
the bowels may produce either of these local results on the 
nerve filaments themselves. This effect travels backward to the — 
controlling ganglia in the lumbar cord, and, defecation being” 
essentially a reflex act when its directing centre is not sensitive - 
to the controlling impulse of the brain, does not occur promptly, © 
and the constipation thus reacts upon the whole system. ‘This_ 
produces one of those cases of azoturia that is invariably fatal. 
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As for the biliary salts, they do not kill by direct intoxica- 
tion alone; they dissolve and break up blood globules and also 
other cells, striated muscular fibres and cells of the liver. 
They, therefore, cause anatomical lesions, and intoxication 
arises from the setting free of toxic substances, which enter into 
the composition of the cellular elements. This intoxication 
develops but slowly; so long as there is functional activity of 
the kidneys, all is well, but if this activity ceases then death 
might result by the potash and other products of cellular de- 
struction. It is said that if all the bile which the liver secretes 
passed directly into the blood man would be poisoned by his 
own bile in eight hours. If all the urine that the kidneys se- 
crete passed directly into the blood, man would be poisoned by 
his own urine in two days. We see the danger which results 
either from an impediment in the way of the elimination of 
bile or from its absorption. Fortunately more than one-half is 
eliminated in twenty-four hours by the digestive canal. What Gas 
becomes, then, of the half of the bile which is not thrown out 1 ame 
by the digestive canal? Does the liver destroy it? Do the tis- vais. 
sues change it? ‘These two hypotheses are pcssible, but are mals lic 
not demonstrated. What is demonstrated is that in the intes- duced f 
tine a portion of the bile ceases to be absorbable. ‘The coloring branes, 
matter and the biliary salts are metamorphosed, precipitated, or canal W 
rendered insoluble ; yet in certain morbid conditions bile may heart, ” 
‘be absorbed in the liver itself at the margin of the hepatic ton of 
cells. In these cases, if the kidneys 1emain permeable, it be- azoturle 
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poisoning is the result. 

The above facts lead to the conclusion that when, from a 
faulty liver, we can have, aside from liver and kidney, a third 
source of poison for the blood, as we do in this disease of azotu- 
ria (that is, putrefaction), not only that which arises from the 
imperfectly digested matter, but that which the presence of mi- 
cro-organisms in the intestinal tube incessantly maintains in the 
digestive canal the conditions most favorable for the elaboration 
of poisons are realized. ‘Therein are found nitrogenous sub- 
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stances already peptonized, and peptones are, as you know, ex- 
cellent culture media for microbes. 

The conditions favorable for the maintenance of putrefaction 
are so numerous that we ask whether digestion can ever go on 
normally. Fortunately the organism secretes in the stomach, 
on the introduction of food, a juice which is opposed to all fer- 
mentation, hydrochloric acid. Bile is regarded as capable of 
prolonging the arrest of fermentations, but bile is capable of un- 
dergoing fermentation itself or of putrefying. It can, therefore, 
only feebly oppose fermentation in the small intestine. At any 
rate, it can have no influence upon those which are actively car- 
ried on in the large intestine. Thus do we find the small intes- 
tiue, on the one hand, and the large intestine particularly on the 
other, capable of passing products of putrefaction into the blood. 
But are the putrid substances toxic? 

Gaspard, in 1822, established the fact that putrid substances 
are toxic, and that they are actually more so than substances 
arising from disassimilation. He injected into the veins of ani- 
mals liquid arising from putrefaction of blood of meat. He in- 
duced faintness, diarrhoea, vomiting, hypereemia of mucous mem- 
branes, then death. At the autopsy ecchymosis of the digestive 
canal was seen ; also of cellular tissues, of the muscles of the 
heart, swelling of the spleen, and mesenteric glands, and conges- 
tion of the lungs. All these conditions are found after death in 
azoturia, except vomiting. 

We may have alterations occur in the liver, due to a con- 
gested condition. If continued or frequently repeated they 
would tend to a result in bilious contamination of the blood. 
Or, perhaps, from some previous disease, we may have altera-— 
tions in the liver that would have a tendency to prevent it from | 
doing its proper work. Any inability of the liver or derange-— 
ment of its functions would cause changes to take place in the 
alimentary canal, and is in part reabsorbed into the blood, caus- 
ing contamination. 

Now, what do these alterations do, or what are the toxics? 
The organism contains poisons, the origin of which we know, 
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the destruction of cells, disassimilation of secretions, indigestion 
and putrefaction. The digestive canal contains these poisons. 
Those which come from the ingesta, bile, and putrid material, 
therefore, should be toxic. Experimentation has demonstrated 
that they are toxic from the potash and ammonia, toxic from 
bile and putrid material. While you cannot demonstrate exper- 
imentally that the pcison enters the blood, you can demonstrate 
that it leaves the blood. When bile ceases to flow into the in- 
testines it passes into the blood. This problem is in doubt. Any 
alteration in the liver caused by disease will prevent the excre- 
tion of effete material. Now, if such is the case, where will this 
effete material go? Or will nature allow it to so flow, or be 
taken up by some channel whereby the blood will not become 
contaminated with this injurious material? It has been shown 
that it does not. The result is that the effete material collects 
in the blood. With what results? To act as powerful irri- 
tants in the animal circulation. This material first prevents the 
proper flow of the blood; second, causes a complete stasis; 
third, a dilatation of blood-vessels ; fourth, a direct pressure upon 
the nerves ; fifth, a complete loss of power from pressure on the 
nerves ; sixth, decomposition to follow. 

In my paper on azoturia in 1883, I stated that azoturia was 
purely a liver and kidney disease. At the present date I feel 
more than convinced that azoturia is purely of this nature. The 
question may be asked why should the kidney be a factor in 
this disease of the liver? I answer, in conjunction with the 
paralysis by dilation of the renal arteries, caused by the effete 
material circulating in the blood. 

Guitaris says, that any agent to cause an obstruction of the 
circulation or nervous influence may act by trophic derange- 
ment by causing circulatory disturbance, vaso motor action, the 
necrosed part may be absorbed, retained, or discharged. We 
have general excess of blood where there is a plethoric condi- 
tion, a true hypereemia, and with this we have nervous influ- 
ence. This may be due to paralysis of the vaso-constrictors, 


whereas the outflow of blood is prevented. —- as 
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Now, from a pathological standpoint there is really no dis- 
ease of the blood, but rather of organs, and as we study the con- 
ditions of the blood, the blood-making structures are mainly the 
bone-marrow, the lymph glands and spleen ; the blood-destroy- 
ing organs, of which the liver and spleen are important ones. 

The functions of the lymph glands are to form blood corpus- 
cles, to filter lymph, for this flows between the cells of the 
lymphadenoid tissues. In this way injurious substances are 
prevented from being spread in the circulation at times. 

Dr. Wood says that hemaglobin causes the dark cherry- 
brown color in blood. ‘The enormous blood pressure forces the 
capillary circulation through the tissues. 

KIDNEY.—Now, as to what part the kidney takes in this 
disease, as a preventive organ, and to what extent the nerve 
functions are involved, as one with the other, to cause the dis- 
ease of azoturia. 

Pathologists usually divide the course of a disease into three 
stages or periods,—first, that of increase ; second, that of acme, 
in which the symptoms remain stationary ; third, that of de- 
cline. But these stages are far from existing in all diseases, or 
following one another in regular succession. In acute disease 
alone are they presented with distinctness and regularity. In 
the disease of azoturia, which breaks out suddenly in its full 
force, so that the first stage is wanting, and others which ter- 
minate abruptly in death without any period of decline. 

It will be quite legitimate to attribute to it only one part of 
the phenomena which might supervene when the impermeabil- 
ity of the kidney is such that it can no longer eliminate the 
toxic substances produced by the organism, in proportion to 
their formation. With a kidney acting well, things may not go 
further, but if the renal emunction is insufficient, we may see 
developed a fraction of urzemic intoxication through simple ex- 
aggeration of intestinel fermentation. While the kidney itself 
may not be really diseased, it will be sufficient, for the quantity 
of toxic material introduced into the blood should exceed the 
activity of the kidney and its ability to eliminate it. 
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The quantity of toxic matter eliminated by the kidney in 
twenty-four hours is, without doubt, sufficient to kill the whole 
body. Now, if the kidney is unable to do its work properly 
from some previous ill condition, or has been doing some extra 
work for the liver, the blood will quickly become contaminated, 
and the result will be azoturia, as if all the bile secreted in 
eight hours was introduced suddenly into the blood, we should 
see fatal nervous effects produced immediately ; but, as elimina- 
tion is incessantly being effected through the kidneys, and as 
the fibres of connective tissues are being incessantly colored, 
whilst the blood reabsorbs only gradually, nervous accidents are 
thus averted. The tissues serve to protect the organism against 
these poisons. Experiments have shown that this coloring mat- 
ter is ten times more poisonous than biliary matter, salts be- 
coming fixed. 

When we consider the functions of the kidney we are more 
able to understand the important work the kidney is called 
upon to perform in this disease of azoturia. It eliminates all 
superfluous matter that may arise ; blood filled with effete mate- 
rial will stop the secretion. It requires the kidney to be con- 
siderably diseased, for owing to its permeability it is sufficient 
alone to eliminate the poison formed by the organism in propor- 
tion to its production. Below this rate commences intoxication. 
But before this arises we see abnormal phenomena appear. 
First, albuminuria (albuminuria is the accident of bad repute in 
diseases of the kidney). The extreme cases belong chiefly to 
amyloid nephritis, because in such the liver, spleen, stomach, 
and intestines are diseased, all the organs whose function it is to 
transform the peptones of digestion into serum-albumen have 
undergone deterioration at the same time as the kidneys. When 
such a large number of organs are diseased we can scarcely re- 
gard all the accidents which happen as due to renal imperme- 
ability. We cannot say that there is ureemia, nor even kidney 
disease. There is a general disease of organs concerned in as- 
similation. 

The inability of the kidney to do this extra amount of work 
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cae is indirectly the cause of the paralysis, while the diseased liver, 
wie on the other hand, is the direct cause of . the diseased kidney. 
a The question may be asked, how is the liver the direct cause ? 
hy From a pathological point, any derangement of the liver in- 
q a creases the labor of the kidneys. The kidney becomes inactive © 
oul from this source, and then refuses to perform its work. Func-- 
eee tions are lost for the time being, with the result that the blood 
a becomes contaminated with urea, as every ailment would be-- 
coine a poison if renal elimination was not the safeguard of the | 
body. 
(i UrrEA.—As to why and how urea gets into the blood. It is 
mee known what the albuminous food contributes in digestion. 
eo Through a process of hydration by the action of ferments, are 
converted into peptones, which enter by absorption into the rad- 
on icals of the portal vein, but an insignificant portion being ab- 
‘led sorbed by means of the lacteals ; when once within the blood — 
5 all current, possibly in the process of absorption itself, the peptone — 
is must apparently be reconverted to the form of albumen, for the 
wed ainount of peptone detected in the portal vein, even after an~ 
en abundant albuminous diet, is too small to represent the amount - 
ici of albuminous matter absorbed. We may, therefore, assert with- 
sii out fear of contradiction, that almost immediately upon enter-_ 
catia ing the blood-current the albuminous food constituents are con- 
verted mainly into serum-albumen. It has further been stated 
ly to that urea represents the final product in the series of decomposi- 
aah tions which the albuminous bodies of the tissties undergo. The 
ita attempt to trace the changes, commencing with albumen, and ter-_ 
ie minating in the production of urea, is frustrated by the myste- 


ties of the process. It is known that with the withdrawal of all. 
food the excretion of urea decreases. It is further clear that — 
urea is formed at the expense of the albuminous constituents of — 
the tissues. ‘That the excretion of urea may be increased by al- 
buininous food, and the amount of urea eliminated increases — 
proportionately with the increase in albumen administered as 
food. Urea is not, however, a simple product of oxidation of a 
albuminous bodies, but is a product of complicated decomposi- — 
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tions. An increase in muscular exercise leads to an increase in 
the elimination of urea, as the amount of kreatin formed by the 
muscles increases with exercise, and as the amount of urea elim- 
inated by the kidneys increases under the same circumstances it 
would appear reasonable to assume that the kreatin resulting 
from the breaking down of the albuminous tissue constituents of 
muscles and nerves represent the main source of urea. The sup- 
pression of urine is followed by the accumulation in the system 
of a large amount of urea. Again, the urea under all circum- 
stances in this disease becomes a constituent of the blood. An- 
other source of urea may be found in the products of decompo- 
sition of albuminous matter in the intestine. The introduction 
of a large amount of proteid in the alimentary canal is followed 
by a corresponding increase in the amount of urea eliminated, 
An excess of proteid over and above that needed for nutrition in 
the alimentary canal breaks down under the influence of pancre- 
atic digestion into leucin and tyrosin. If leucin be itself intro- 
duced into the intestinal tubes the amount of urea eliminated 
will be proportionately increased. Leucin, therefore, may rep- 
resent a step in the process of conversion of albumen into urea. 
In the latter case we can probably locate the conversion of leu- 
cin into urea in the liver, for the liver, unlike other glands, nor- 
mally contains large quantities of urea. We can assume, per- 
haps, that leucin is absorbed by the portal vein, hence the 
formation of urea out of leucin would be a natural conclusion. 
This evidently shows the relation between the liver and the 
kidney in the disease of azoturia. . 
(Zo be continued.) 


SANMETTO IN AzoTURIA.—I. W. Horton, M. D. C., of 
Providence, R. I., writing, says: “I used Sanmetto in a very 
severe case of azoturia. ‘The horse had been down for forty- 
eight hours, and within three days I had him on his feet, and at 
the end of five days the horse was at work. In my opinion San- 
metto is a grand medicine for azoturia. I shall keep it on hand 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND TUBERCULOSIS, 


By A. S. Heatu, M. D., V. S., PRor. oF HYGIENE, BREEDING, AND ZOOTECHNY, AT 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, NEW YORK. a 


Dr. James Law, Professor of Veterinary Science in Cornell 
University, in Bulletin 65, for April, 1894, says: ‘‘ Tuberculosis 
is so extensively prevalent and proves such a veritable scourge 
throughout the civilized world that no disease is so deserving of 
closeand accurate study, or of the enforcement of effective 
measures for its suppression. Cholera, yellow fever and small- 
pox, which occasionally invade our territory, creating universal 
terror and dismay, claim but few victims as compared with this 
ever-present, universally-devastating plague.” 

This being the generally accepted view of the veterinary, or 
profession of comparative medicine, as well also of the profession 
of human medicine, the boards of health should be composed of 
both of these eminent men of education and practical experience, 
and should have an accepted right to formulate regulations 
under legal enactments for the protection of the health of man 
and domestic animals. And, although the ignorant may object 
to humane sanitary restraints, yet the public good demands such 
beneficent regulations enacted by wise legislators, under the 
special education of the health boards. It is, then, both wise 
and politic that these noble organizations should be respected, 
aided, and upheld by the people. And especially as these 
regulations are beneficial to the general public as well as to the 

producers of milk and meat. 

Again I quote from Dr. Law: ‘In infected breeding and 
dairy herds in New York, consisting largely of mature cows, I 
have found a maximum of 98 per cent. and a minimum of 5 per 
cent. Again in healthy country districts I have found hundreds 
of cows in adjoining herds without a trace of tuberculosis among 
them. 
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In France the percentage of this disease was only one-half of 
one per cent. And in the Cotentin breed of Normandy, where 
no tuberculosis is found, our Minister of Agriculture of the 
United States refused to indicate to President Cleveland that 
these grand French cattle were free from tuberculosis. So that 
these cattle, hardy and hopeful helps to breed out the disease, 
are now excluded from importation. These large, hardy, healthy 
animals should be largely imported, free from duty, to grade up 
our healthy herds, so that dairy and meat products might be 
largely increased in quantity and quality of products of supe- 
rior excellence, far surpassing those of our own herds. Thus, in- 
stead of keeping small, tuberculously-infected cows for meat and 
dairy products, we could secure grades two or even three times 
the size, yielding products relatively larger and better. For 
foundation stock, our healthy and hardy herds are eminently 
fitted to speedily increase the values of our dairy and beef herds. 
With our wise reciprocity regulations with our neighboring South 
American States, all of our surplus products would find a remun- 
erative market, thus happily replenishing our too sadly de- 
pleted treasury, and supplying herds of superlative stock for 
the improvement of those of our neighbors. 

The tuberculous bacilli seek by preference the lymphatic 
system, either in the lymphatic glands or in the loose connective 
tissues forming the lymphatic networks leading to these glands. 
Thus the breeds that have been inbred for profuse glandular 
functions, as milk-yielders, are those most susceptible to the 
lodgment of the infecting germs of tuberculosis. Many families 
of those having large milk glands and who are large milk 
yielders have suffered so extensively that their owners have lost 
the larger part of their herds, besides their loss of product and 
reputations. And many have had their entire herds destroyed 
by compulsory slaughter or dispersion. Yet many of these dairy- 

_ men thus afflicted, resist every hopeful method of repairing or 
replenishing the herds by rational selection of healthy stock, or 
by breeding from animals free from disease or susceptibility to 
disease. 
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Infection and autoinfection, from the sputum or other in- 
fecting excretion, is a perpetual menace or danger from tuber- 
culous subjects, either human or animal. But if all the infected 
sputtim or excretions could be subjected to disinfection the dis- 
ease could be speedily reduced to a possible minimum. Some 
investigators have found that a 3 per cent. solution of carbolic 
acid will destroy the bacilli in a day, when dissolved in a saturated 
solution of salicylic acid; or in a 1:1000 of mercuric chloride in 
ten minutes ; or in thymol in three hours; or in a bright sun- 
light the germ dies in a few hours, or in ordinary daylight in a 
week. But when left in an ordinary stable it may live three 
months. Notwithstanding this knowledge, its liability to the 
miscarriage of the several methods is too uncertain a factor in 
eradicating the disease, as Koch ascertained that the bacillus re- 
tains its vitality and infecting power for nine or ten months in 
dried expectoration. It is, therefore, wise and justifiable in 
boards of health in establishing rigid regulations against tuber- 
culous infection in both the human and animal subject. But 
further legislation will be necessary to make essential rules for 
stamping out the disease in dairies and breeding herds. ‘Tuber- 
culous milk infects the calves, pigs, dogs, cats and fowls, if not 
boiled before feeding. And if these hardy and hearty farm ani- 
mals are thus infected through milk, how much more serious is 
the infection of delicate children and adults. 

By breeding out the malady by larger, stronger, healthier 
stock, in the increased value of the better and more valuable 
grades, the destruction of the diseased stock is immediately com- 
pensated for in the enhanced value of the new herds. Not only 
by the importation of healthy animals, but by the judicious se- 
lection of breeding animals of all of the breeds free from disease, 
having stronger constitutions, and greater fitness for the special 
products bred for, our herds will soon be reared to a higher and 
more profitable standard. 

The boards of health control the hygienic necessities of hu- 
man habitations, and it is just as essential that milk and meat 
animals should come under the same sanitary regulations, for 
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diseased milk and meat threaten the public health in as great a 
degree as bad sanitary conditions menace the households of 
man. Furthermore, sanitary conditions of the dairy, and meat 
animals and flocks exert a most salutary influence over incipient 
tuberculosis. And in view of the infinite diagnostic value of 
tuberculin, the imminence of human and animal infection is by 
this means happily removed to its remotest possibilities. 

The hygienic possibilities of breeding are far beyond the ap- 
prehension of the ordinary stock raiser. Could the same wide 
principles be applied to human marital relations, the race of 
man could be regenerated. In breeding, it is possible to rear 
progeny far surpassing their parentage in all desirable respects, 
Pertinent to the subject, I quote from Zhe People’s Farm and 
Stock Cyclopedia, edited by the Hon. Norman J. Colman, and 
eleven con/réres, even though from what I wrote nearly twenty 
years since. 

“ Valuable Hints —Dr. A. S. Heath, President of the Farm- 
ers’ Club of the American Institute, New York, has given some 
principles and facts of such great value that we reproduce some 
of them : 

“The structures of animals are especially adapted to their 
demands, and vice versa. A special aptitude to fatten is incom- 
patible with ample milk production in the race of bovines; and 
excessive weight of body and shortness of limbs in the horse or 
hog is not suggestive of fleetness. Variation is observed in the 
readiness of animals to adapt themselves to new conditions, and 
the changes it produces in them, and especially by hereditary 
transmission to their offspring. 

‘Cold, exposure, and neglect produce degeneration, while 
care, shelter, and liberal feeding improve existing animals and 
their expectant offspring. These good results may also be freely 
transmitted to the progeny. Climate modifies both animals and 
plants. In tropical climates, with rich soil, many of our small 
grasses obtain gigantic growth ; and in great altitudes, with poor 
soil, both plants and animals are dwarfed. By judicious breed- 
ing, care, kindness, and liberal feeding, all the animals and their 
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products become better. Milk is richer, meat is finer, beef and 
mutton more tender and juicy, the very soil becomes fat, and 
the tiller grows richer and richer. Generosity to man, beast, and 


soil is profitable. . 

“Breeding animals must be healthy, free from defects of 
form, free from defects of constitution, /ree from predisposition to 
discase or weakness, free from il temper or bad habits, must 
have sound digestive organs, and they must be capable of 
promptly and perfectly assimilating food. The breeder must 
intimately know the capabilities and characteristics of his breed- 
ing animals, so as to be able to adapt them to rear young, which 
shall answer his preconceived wants. He must know that, all 
other things being equal, both parents equally exert the same 
amount of influence on their progeny. ‘This presupposes the 
equal health, vigor, and stamina of both parents. Both should 
therefore be as pure-blooded and perfect as possible. 

“ Because it has been recommended that the male animal 
should be most highly bred, some have attributed to him the 
greater potential share in the procreation. This is only true 
because he is the parent of many annually, while the female is 
the parent of one, or of only a few, as in multiparous animals, dur- 
ing the same time. 

“ Though food, climate, soil, exposure, shelter, care, kindness, 
and some other operating circumstances, may all produce great 
changes, yet, all operating at the same time, and for a long pe- 
riod, on the animal and its progeny can not change the species. 
By selection, we, in time, breed small-boned into large-boned 
ones, long-legged ones into short-legged ones; we can breed 
horned into hornless, and light-bodied ones into heavy-bodied 
animals. In a word, by selection, the breeder can make the 
black white, the white black, the barren fruitful, the fruitful 
barren, the straight deformed, the deformed straight, the perfect 
imperfect, the imperfect perfect ; he can breed to a color or to a 
feather ; he can produce a tendency to meat, or to milk, or to but- 
ter, or to cheese, or to capability for labor, for speed, for endur- 
ance, or in fact, to serve almost any reasonable desire, de- 
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mand, or fancy. By breeding from carefully selected parents, 
the breeder can rapidly increase his flocks and herds, by choosing 
those of great fecundity from which to breed—ewes from fami- 
lies that year twins or triplets, cows that uniformly breed, sows 
that farrow large numbers of pigs—and it is just as essential 
that the males, also, should be selected from like prolific fami- 
lies and dams far back through generations of excellence and fe 
cundity.” 

To the layman, the marvelous possibilities of benign breed- 
ing, and the vast benefits conferred upon man and animals by 
the science of hygiene are almost inconceivably grand, hu- 
mane and noble. With such a conception, the boards of health 
should not only be able to banish many of the infectious dis- 
eases of man and animals in their mutual relations to each 
other, but, also, to lengthen out the average periods of life of 
both man and animals, and thus increase the universal health 
and the goodly capabilities of human and animal productive- 
ness. Wise laws are vital fortifications to protect longevity, 
love of life and happiness. ~~? 
(Zo be continued.) 
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BARIUM CHLORIDE: ITS USE IN THE TREATMENT 
OF COLIC AND ACUTE INDIGESTION. 


By Joun E. Brown, V, S., OSKALOoosA, IA, 


[A Paper read before the Iowa State Veterinary Medical Association, Jan. 27, 1897. 


Recently barium chloride has gained something of a reputation 
as a therapeutic agent in colic and acute indigestion. Several 
short articles have appeared in our veterinary journals on the sub- 
ject, and, while some practitioners have reported highly satisfac- 
tory results from its use, for others its effects were uncertain, 
unsatisfactory and hazardous. It is only by a preponderance of 
evidence, for or against, that we will be able to decide as to its 
true value, and hence I add my testimony. 

It is a drug very little used medicinally, though I find that 
in a few instances it has been recommended in scrofulous and 
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nervous diseases in human practice, but its use has not been at- 
tended with much success. 

Its special action in the animal body, particularly if intro- 
duced into the circulatory system, is in contracting involuntary 
muscular tissue; and being thus capable of producing powerful 
peristalsis, has exerted its beneficial effects in the diseases re- 
ferred to in veterinary practice. 

Experimenters found that two grains intravenously injected 
into a dog weighing thirty pounds, the pupil dilated, urine abun- 
dant, and death by arrest of respiration, with remarkable fibril- 
iary muscular contraction, continuing after death. 

Drs. Landers, Bruntin, and Hobart Han assert that it is a 
rapidly acting heart stimulant in small doses ; increasing the 
force and volume of the blood thrown out by the systole. 

By another it is claimed that barium chloride exerts an in- 
fluence over the heart similar to digitalis. I have used the drug 
in something over twenty cases, and only when the heart action 
was very weak, and the strength of the animal far spent through 
the effect of the disease, have I been able to note any particular 
effect other than that of producing powerfully increased peris- 
talsis; and this effect has in every case been very prompt. It is 
fully as energetic in its action on the bowel as eserine, and being 
devoid of the depzessant action of the latter, on the heart, throws 
the preference greatly in its favor. 

So far as toxicity of the drug is concerned, I think we have 
little to fear, if it is used in anything like the doses usually pre- 
scribed, and proper judgment exercised, as to the cases in which 
it should be used, and the manner of its administration. 

On this subject the Azzual of The Universal Sciences, issue 
of 1894, Vol. V, says: “ Pellict and Malbec have studied the 
toxic properties of the salts of barium. Hypodermic injection of 
the chloride in doses of one-twelfth grain per pound of body 
weight, produced death in dogs in twenty-four hours after the 
administration of the drug.” 

The dose usually given intravenously to an average sized 


horse is about fifteen grains. Reckoning the weight of the aver- 
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_age horse at 1200 pounds, this dose would only be equal to about 
one-eightieth grain per pound of body weight. If life continnes 
for 24 hours after a dose of one-twelfth grain per pound of body 
weight, surely we will not produce such rapidly fatal termina- 
tions as have been reported, by the administration of a dose 
which equals but one-eightieth of a grain per pound of body 
weight. In all the subjects on which I have used the drug, the 
effect has been universally the same, and all have recovered ex- 
cept three. One of the exceptions, a draft stallion, had been 
sick twelve hours or more, and was past the point where medical 
aid could possibly avail. I found him standing in a semi-con- 
scious state, pulse imperceptible, eyes dull and inexpressive and 
lids half closed ; peristalsis entirely absent, and cold sweat drip- 
ping from the body. The horse had suffered intensely all day, 
and regurgitation had been an almost constant symptom, until 
about an hour before I saw him. For the purpose of noting the 
action of the drug, if any would be produced in such a subject, 
I made an intravenous injection of fifteen grains of the salt, also 
a hypodermic injection of strychnia and nitro-glycerine, in an at- 
tempt to revive the action of the heart. Almost immediately 
peristalsis was set up and the horse began to strain violently 
in an effort to defecate. Neither feeces nor flatus passed, al- 
though the peristalsis and straining continued until death— 
about an hour later. The second exception was similar to the 
first; the only difference worthy of note was that I used the 
barium chloride without the nitro-glycerine. In a few seconds 
this case, which was standing when the injection was made, stag- 
gered and fell heavily to the ground, but after a few moments 
revived and stood up for an hour or so, showing no particular 
effect from the medicine. The third exception was a driving 
mare that had become a “chronic colicer,” often having attacks 
of short duration while standing in the stable. On this occasion 
the mare had been out on a drive and came in sick. I was called 
soon after and found her in great pain and badly bloated. The 
tympanites was relieved by puncturing the colon, and after pre- 
scribing the usual treatment, I left. Calling again in about two 
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hours, I found the case in about the same condition as when first 
sen. ‘The trocar was again used and the mare removed to my 
hospital. An intravenous injection of fifteen grains of barium 
chloride was made soon after, which immediately produced 
audible peristalsis and straining, but no flatus passed, although 
the borborigma could plainly be heard for an hour or more. 
Every little while the abdomen would become excessively tym- 
panitic and the use of the trocar made necessary. I had been 
using hyposulphite of soda very freely ali the while and the 
gases began to generate more slowly, and then came a period of 
some hours of quiet. Again the case became uneasy—peristalsis 
entirely absent, and I made the second injection of the barium, 
This was about twenty-four hours after the first injection, and 
was followed by the same general symptoms—namely, audible 
peristalsis and straining, but unaccompanied by the passage of 
fatus. The case gradually grew worse, and died in about thirty- 
four hours after I first saw it. An autopsy revealed a torsion of 
the colon and a rupture of the stomach. 

In all cases where the drug was used, its action was equally 
prompt and characteristic. Usually flatus passes in a few seconds 
after the injection is made, and relief is given almost immedi- 
ately. 

Unfortunately it is not in all cases that we meet with that 
this agent can be successfully employed, but those in which I 
believe it will be found of greatest value, are such as after the 
first violent symptoms have somewhat subsided, to reappear 
again. A cessation of peristalsis at this stage is almost always 
a notable condition. Up to this time the ordinary line of treat- 
ment has, given satisfactory results, but now fails to give 
telief, and the practitioner is somewhat at a loss to know 
just how’ to proceed. The pulse is fairly strong,—tympa- 
nites slight, but the breathing is becoming accelerated and the 
patient more uneasy. ‘Thus. far my experience leads me to 
believe that barium chloride fits this place exactly and relief 
follows its administration almost immediately. 

So long as nature keeps up a reasonable amount of peristalsis 
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I believe the barium is uncalled for and only increases the un- have s 
easiness and suffering for no particular good. Owing to the bit. 
exceedingly energetic action of the drug on the bowel, I am sure amina 
its use would only be hazardous while tympanites is present to missin 
any great extent. hiding 
Always use the trocar and canula before making the injec- closer 
tion if the abdomen is distended by gaseous formation. In ad- ered b 
ministering the barium, dissolve a dose of the salts (say 15 gts.) in the fin 
not less than one-half ounce of pure water, and make the injec. towar¢ 
tion with the solution at a temperature of 100 degrees F. ‘The extrac 
jugular vein may be easily raised by pressure upon it with the tumor, 
fingers of the left hand; the needle may then be introduced cavity 
with the right. If the needle is properly introduced, blood will made, 
escape from the vein through it, and the injection may then be saw of 
made without further trouble. My experience has also taught ending 
me to desist from the use of barium in all cases where there is In 
regurgitation. Better take a little more time and overcome that chose | 
condition by antiseptic treatment; then resort to the use of the filled \ 
barium if necessary, and the effect will be exceedingly gratifying. into th 
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ODONTOMES: REPORT OF THREE CASES. _ 

By J. F. PEAsE, D.V.S., Quincy, ILL. made 
A Paper read before the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, Feb. 17, 1897. Ca 
poses. 
In Vol. XV. of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW occurs tooth. 

an article from the pen of Dr. W. L. Williams, upon the “ Clin- incisor 
ical Study of Odontomes.” In this he quotes the classification for cor 
of Dr. Sutton, which, at the time the above article was pub- horse | 
lished, was the first of the kind to come to my notice. on a ¢ 
With this able study by my worthy preceptor, Dr. Williams, horse 1 
before me, I shall describe three cases occurring in my practice, ceptib! 
and, with some misgivings, attempt to classify them. and wi 
Cases I. and IT, were undoubtedly fibrinous odontomes, but of the 
whether to consider them as aberrations of the follicle or of the drachn 
papilla, I am undecided. | tion, a 
Case I. was a sorrel road-mare, aged 13 years, observed to snappe 
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the un- have some difficulty about eating and showing tenderness to the 
to the bit. Quite a swelling was observed at the right cheek. Ex- 
mn sure amination disclosed that the first lower molar, right side, was 
sent to missing and quite a tumor appeared, surrounding and nearly 
hiding the second molar. The growth was fungiform and on 
2 injec- closer examination was*found to be pedicellate, and mostly cov- 
In ad- ered by mucous membrane. Portions were torn off easily with 
ors.) in the fingers, disclosing the second molar, which was pushed over 
injec. toward the cheek, interfering with mastication. The tooth was 
. ‘The extracted at once, but, being undecided as to the nature of the 
ith the tumor, which was found to arise from the bottom of the alveolar 
oduced cavity, we delayed further operation until having a cautery iron 
od will made, the counterpart of the tooth fang. I then proceeded to 
hen be saw off the fungus with a stellate curette of my own devising, 
taught ending by thoroughly curetting the alveolar cavity to its apex. 
here is In casting about for a safe escharotic to use in the mouth, I 
1e that chose Monsel’s powder (subsulphate of iron), and the cavity was 
of the filled with cotton thickly spread with this powder and strapped 
ifying. into the mouth. For two days afterward I found it necessary to 
curette a portion of the cavity, after which a mild wash of boric 
7 acid and glycerine was used to swab the mouth, and the mare 
_ made an uneventful recovery. 
, 1897. Case IT, was that of an aged dun gelding, used for farm pur- 
poses. Hada large tumor surrounding the right upper canine 
occurs tooth. ‘The lips could not be closed on the right side and the 
‘Clin- incisors could hardly be. brought together. The owner came 
cation for consultation and to strike a bargain for the treatment, the . 
; pub- horse being of small market value; and that done he insisted 
on a delay of several days to finish some of his work. The 
liams, horse was returned in five days, the tumor having grown per- 
ctice, ceptibly in the meantime. It was protruding from the mouth, 
and within filled the intermaxillary space, lapping over the bars 
s, but of the palate nearly to the left molars. The horse received 10 
of the drachms of chloral in pill form, half an hour before the opera- 
tion, and I proceeded by attempting to extract the tooth. It 
ed to snapped off below the surface of the tumor. 
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I then outlined the operation with the knife and with bone 
saw, tried to remove the outer plate formed by the pre-inaxillary 
and superior maxillary bones, which were enormously bulged 
at the site of the tumor, but the saw struck the core of the tumor 
and would not cut it. However, the tumor was movable, and, 
after getting a start with the before-mentioned stellate curette, 
I inserted a finger beneath the hard core and enucleated the 
whole tumor, dissecting at the borders with the knife. The cavity 
was spherical and about three inches in diameter. The inside 
border of the tumor overlapped the hard palate, so that the 
tumor was fungiform and fully five inches across the top. As 
haemorrhage was quite free, the cavity was packed with a large 
wad of cotton, dusted freely with iodoform and kept in position 
by a bandage passed alternately over the nose and over the upper 
incisors beneath the upper lip. The following day, I dissected 
the flesh from the buccal surface of the thin edge of bone, 
before mentioned, and cut off the edge of bone as low as practi- 
cable with the bone forceps. This allowed the flesh to roll in 
over the cut surface, greatly lessening the external disfigurement. 
Then, after thoroughly curetting with a sharp curette, remov- 
ing considerable fibrinous material, similar to Case I. I used 
the same dressing and obtained an equally good recovery. When 
last seen, about two weeks after the operation, the cavity was 
nearly healed over and the deformity was diminishing. 

The tumor removed weighed about 10 ounces, and upon in- 
spection is seen to be both fibroid and dentoid. The hard nucleus 
would seem to place itin the class of ‘ Radicular Odontomes,” 
while the fibrinous masses arising from the bottom of the follicle 
would indicate its classification with the “ Follicular Odon- 
tomes.” Possibly, it would come under Dr. Sutton’s fourth 
class, ‘‘ Composite Odontomes,” although not strictly an aberra- 
tion of the whole tooth germ. 

Case /I/, was the firstin chronological order, and was not 
understood at the time. ‘The writer was called out to a neigh- 
boring town tosee a well-bred colt of one year or over, with an 
immense swelling of the right superior maxilla. ‘The whole 
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right zyg gomatic region was distorted beyond all resemblance tee 

the equine species. I expected to find abscess of the sinuses, sequel | 

to “strangles,” so trephined at about the fourth molar. The 
bone was very thinand could be cut with the knife. Quite an 
escape of amber-colored fluid followed the incision, disclosing a_ 
jumbled-up mass of germinal molar teeth—permanent set,—roots _ 
of second and third premolars and large masses of radiately, 
striate, fibrinous or gelatinous material, similar to that in Cases 
I. and IL, but softer. Passing the fingers into the mouth, the | 
second and third teeth were easily extracted, and the fourth (first © 
permanent molar) followed with more difficulty. There seemed to — 
be no end to diseased tissue. After cutting away the thin pellicle” 
of bone until there was an opening about two or three inches in > 
diameter, the fibrinous material was removed and was found to 
have pressed down upon and checked the formation of the fangs — 
of the fourth and fifth molars. ‘The superior dental branch of the © 
fifth nerve was completely denuded of its bony canal and the 
mass had pressed inward, closing entirely the right nostril and ~ 
causing absorption of the turbinated bones. The owner, a 
physician, thought the growth must be cancerous, and I agreed ~ 
to the destruction of the colt because there was so little left of — 
him. Idid not retain as much of this specimen as I should like | 
to have, but what I have shows the condition of the teeth that — 
had just formed. 

I consider this to have been an immense follicular cyst of - 
the fourth (possibly the third) molartooth. Had it been taken > 
in time, before so much pressure and atrophy had taken place, 
it could have been dissected out and the colt made a recovery 
with slight deformity. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—THE REVIEW must again beg the 
indulgence of its collaborators, as a great many very welcome 
communications are crowded out this month. Our department 
of “Extracts from Exchanges” is reduced to a minimum in 
order to make room for the mass of original matter. The de- 
layed ones will be published as rapidly as possible. 
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EXAMINATION FOR SOUNDNESS. 
By Pror. H. D. HANson, NEw CITY. 
A Paper read before the Veterinary Medical Association of New York County, March 
3, 1897. 


The subject of the examination for soundness is not a new 
one to you, but as it is very interesting, as well as important, I 
have selected it in order to try to excite discussion and bring 
out some of the important points that I have only touched upon, 
or have omitted. My paper is short, being only a rough outline 
of the subject, as time will not permit a lengthy discourse. 

In my opinion, the subject of the examination for sound- 
ness, ought to be considered by veterinarians as follows: First, 
theoretical soundness ; and, second, practical soundness. 

Theoretical soundness rarely, if ever, exists, which should 
be remembered in making our examinations; this being the 
case, we, as veterinarians, have to be contented, and are com- 
pelled to make use of the term practical soundness, which 
should be defined to be that condition existing which is the 
nearest approach to a perfectly sound horse. 

Before proceeding any further, it is well to understand the 
meaning of “soundness.”. In defining a sound horse, it be- 
comes necessary to combine in a few words that which is diff- 
cult or almost impossible, as the extremes would consume many 
pages. Suffice it to say, that a sound horse is one that is 
free from all disease and has nothing about him that interferes, 
or is likely to interfere, with his usefulness, or depreciate his 
value as a sound horse. 

Taking the above definition and the conditions really exist- 
ing in practice, what do we find, and how are we to proceed? 
In the fst place, we find that theoretical soundness rarely, if 
ever, exists ; second, that practical soundness is what we have to 
deal with ; ¢hzrd, that a horse must be free from all disease that 
renders him unable to do his kind of work as a sound horse 
should ; fourth, that certain conditions may be present which in 
a shorter or longer time are likely to render him unfit to do the 
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EXAMINATION FOR SOUNDNESS. 


work as asound horse; //¢/, that nothing must exist that tends 
to depreciate the value of the animal as compared to a sound 
horse ; szxth, that we, as veterinarians, ought to examine care- 
fully and conscientiously, taking into consideration the class of 
horse (whether a smooth-limbed, well-bred animal, or whether a 
common-bred rough and big-boned animal), as well as the kind 
of work the horse will have to do; seventh, that we, as veterina- 
rians, have our reputations at stake; ezghth, that we must do 
our duty to the buyer, who employs us; wzzuzth, that we 
should not be prejudiced against the seller; ¢en¢h, that acting 


How are we to proceed to examine the animal ? 

We must bear in mind that a horse may be temporarily un- 
sound and permanently unsound. Temporary unsoundness may 
include certain diseases, of which, after the animal has recovered, 
little or no trace remains; it also includes certain forms of lame- 
ness, as interfering, slight sprains, etc., which subside in a short 
while. In our examinations we should look for disease, mal- 
formations, etc., and not for soundness. 

The horse to be examined should be seen, /vs¢, at rest, in and 
out of the stall; secozd, in motion, both when warmed up and when 
cooled off (that is, examined in motion while hot and also when 
cold). While at rest, in the stall, we may ascertain how the an- 
imal feeds, if he cribs, sucks wind, weaves, his position of stand- 
ing, etc. ; when backing out of the stall, the movements, whether 
there is dnouniog of the feet, or other peculiar actions. On the 


take a general glance at the animal, noting the position of the 


to examine part by part, commencing at the head and not for- 
getting to compare one side with the other as you go along. In_ 
exainining the head, note the shape, the conditions of the bones — 
of the face, the shape and condition of the eyes, the pupils, the - 
ears, the mucous membranes of the nasal cavity (looking at the > 
color, for ulceration, growths, etc.) ; then examine the contents © 
of the mouth, the age, he shape, size and wearing surfaces of 7 


floor, have the animal naked (nothing on but a halter). Now — 


extremities, the color, size and general outline. Then procced- 


fairly for ourselves, we do our duty to all concerned. | — 
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H. D. HANSON. 


the teeth, and examine the bars for fractures; next pass to the 
intermaxillary space, feeling the pulse, the condition of the 
lower jaw, the glands in this region, then the pole, the throat, 
the condition of the glands, not forgetting to cause the animal 
to cough, remembering the kind of cough. Passing along the 
neck, the condition of the mane, the jugular groove, the trachea, 
the shoulders (for marks of setons, wasting of muscles) ; the el- 
bows (for capped elbow) ; the knee for fractures, inflammation, 
etc. ; the shinbones for splints ; the tendons (for their condition); 
the fetlock, for fractures, swellings, scais of neurotomy, etc. ; 
then look for sidebones, ringbones, etc. ; now the general outline 
of the feet as regards size, shape, etc., and in particular for toe- 
cracks, quarter-cracks, the results of laminitis, navicular dis- 
ease, etc. 

Next the body comes under our observation, remembering 
to examine both sides ; first the withers, looking for marks of 
setons, swellings, etc. ; then the condition of the ribs, auscultate 
the heart and lungs, then pandiculate ; look at the abdomen for 
hernia, etc. ; the flank, noting the respirations, whether quick- 
ened, slow, irregular, and the like. 

Next place yourself behind the animal, examining the hips 
for fractures, swellings, etc.; then the hip-joints (remembering 
to compare one side with the other) ; now examine the tail to see 
if false ; look about the anus for tumors; the inguinal region, 
for hernia, tumors, etc. ; the stifles, for swellings, dislocations ; 
the hocks, for spavins, thoroughpins, and curbs ; then pass down- 
wards, noting the condition of the parts as in the anterior ex- 
tremities. While here do not forget to take the temperature. 

Now, have the animal trotted by the halter in as straight a 
line as possible, in a slow, easy trot, allowing the animal about 
one foot of rope, so as not to interfere with the action; the ani- 
mal should be trotted from you, at which time you note the 
movements of the posterior extremities, and when trotted towards 
you the movements of the anterior extremities. It is also well: 
to have the animal turned both ways, so as to see if any signs of 


string-halt exist. 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 


When the animal is warmed up lameness may not be shown, 
while if cooled off it manifests itself, and wzce versa. 

Next have the animal galloped to test his wind; see if the 
breathing is fast, irregular or noisy. ‘Then examine the eyes | 
carefully with the aid of the ophthalmoscope. Ihave given you > 
a rapid sketch of the examination, but there still remainsanother _ 
very important part, which is the writing of a certificate. - 


What ought a certificate contain ? 

It ought to contain the age, sex, height, condition of the 
mane and tail, and any special peculiarities or marks that may 
exist, the latter identifying one horse of the same color from an- — 
other. If an animal be unsound, the cause may be mentioned - 
in the certificate. The following is the usual form used and 
adopted by Prof. Liautard : | 

This zs to certify that I have examined thts day, at the request — 
of Mr. , a chestnut gelding, six years old, fifteen 
and a half hands high, clipped mane, full tail, white star in fore- 
head, low white stocking on near fore leg, high white stocking on 
off hind, and I find satd animal to be lame on the near hind leg 
Jrom a spavin, and therefore unsound | or have failed to find any 
unsoundness |. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


is. OBSTINATE CASE OF IMPACTION OF SMALL INTESTINE. | 

By Ronert W. Exuis, D.V.S., New York. 

Was called, Oct. 19, at 1.40 A. M., to bay gelding about 15% | . 

hands high, 20 years old (but in fine condition), used by the . 

Trinity Corporation as a sort of general utility horse, about the | 
cemetery grounds, and found said animal stiffering with pain 
periodically, and on questioning attendants, learned ‘that he had 
been in that condition all day and all night, up to the time of 
sending for medical assistance, as stated above ; during which 
time there had been no movement of the bowels to the attend- 
‘ant’s knowledge. I diagnosed the case as one of impaction 
of the small intestines, and, not wishing to attempt to move 
the bowels until the pain was controlled, I prescribed the oe 
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R Tr. opii, 
‘* Jam. zingib., 
belladonne., 


Ess. peppermint, aa 3 iv. 
Aquae, Oj. 
M. Sig. Give half contents at one dose, and repeat in half an hour if requisite. 
This I gave as prescribed, and it had the desired effect of 

producing sleep and quiet to the patient, only to be followed in 
about forty minutes by pain and restlessness. The second dose 
was given and such peace and quiet followed for the next forty 
minutes, that I went home, hoping to finish my night’s 
sleep, and revisit the patient early i in the morning, and proceed 
to produce a movement of the bowels ; but no sooner had I te- 
tired than I was again aroused by the attendant, who stated 
that the horse was just as bad again, or if anything worse. I 
returned to the place and again administered the above as pre- 
scribed in two doses, half an hour intervening between the first 
and second dose. Again the animal seemed to be at ease, so at 6 
A. M. I administered intraveneously 


R Barium chloride, grs. xv. 
Aquae dest., AZ i. 


This was followed by decided intestinal disturbance, and 
profuse diaphoresis, but no evacuation of feecal matter whatso- 
ever. After the action of the barium chloride had ceased, I 
had the blankets changed for dry ones and left the patient tem- 
porarily for breakfast. On returning at 9.30 A. M., I found the 
horse standing and evincing at intervals symptoms of abdomi- 
nal pain, and, with the knowledge that the bowels had not moved 
for about forty hours, by this time I was apprehensive of en- 
teritis, and with the experience just gone through with so active 
an agent as barium chloride, and so reliable a one in my expe- 
rience, I determined not to again attempt to bring about peras- 
talsis too suddenly, but gave 

R_ Aloes Barbadensis, 3 
Glycerin, S. 
M. et fiat bolus No. I. 

At 2.30 P. M. (to relieve the pain that the animal might 
rest and thereby gain strength for the next attempt, which I 
knew necessarily mst be made to evacuate the bowels, if the 
ball already given did not do so), I prescribed fluid extract can- 
nabis indica, to be administered (undiluted) in drachm doses 
every half-hour until relief from the pain was accomplished, a 
condition which did not follow completely until after about ten 
hours of its use. 


Thirty-four hours after administration of the ball, no action — 
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whatever having taken place, nor even a sound heard within the 
abdominal walls, notwithstanding the fact that the horse had 
received rectal injections (of which only a small percentage had 
returned at time of injection) and had been walked after being 
induced to drink water. At this time the horse began to droop 


wy - and seemed somewhat uneasy again, and I determined to once 
dose more resort to violent measures while my patient was still alive, . 
forty as I feared lest he might leave me suddenly ; taking into con- 
rht’'s sideration his age and the fact that he had neither eaten nor 
coed passed anything for three days, I administered hypodermically 
I re- R_ Physostigma salicylatis, ii. 
ated Pilocarpine muriatis, grs. iil. 

Aquae dest., flZ ii. 
» I M. et fiat solutio hypodermica. 
so warning the attendant that we would have to witness some ter- 
at 6 tible distress, and assuring him that I would stay with him 

until it was over; but immediately after giving it, I was called _ 

away to a colic case, and returning in about thirty-five minutes — 

I was told to mind where I stepped, and on looking observ ed : 
and that the place was deluged with the watery stools which were 
stan. passing from the horse at short intervals, each time seeming as 
-d, I though flood-gates had been opened, and according to the atten-— j 
saat dant’s statement, there was an evacuation after very violent roll- 
thee ing and groaning twenty minutes after administering the medi-— 
ni cine. Each evacuation was of a very liquid consistency, heavily 
charged with whole oats. ‘These evacuations continued 
-. about two hours and a half, when they suddenly ceased and there © 
tive was no movement of the bowels whatever for the next twenty- 
<pe- fout hours, despite the fact that a quart of flaxseed tea was ad-— 
ons ministered every two hours during the twenty-four hours follow-— 

ing the cessation of the action of the eserin and pilocarpine, and, - 
= in fact, for the next four days. However, at the end of those | 

| twenty-four hours a passage of hard fecal matter was accom-— 
plished, consisting almost entirely of whole oats (the horse’s | 
ght diet at this time being made up entirely of carrots and apples), © 
h I another evacuation followed twelve hours later of the same con- ) 
the sistency and heavily charged with whole oats, and after this _ | 
an- about one scanty passage every eight hours for the next two or 
SES three days, all containing large quantities of oats, although the © 
l,a horse was subsisting entirely upon carrots, apples, and flaxseed _ 
ten tea, no oats having been offered and he persistently refusing _ 
hows and hay. 


With the hope of stimulating the appetite so as to get him to 
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partake of bran mashes and of toning the bowels so as to get a 
little more frequent passage, I prescribed the following : 


R_ Tr. gentiane, 
cinchone aa ii 
‘* nucisvomicae f13 iv 
Spts vinirect. dil., xii 


This was continued for four days, with the desired effect, 
the horse eating at this time three and four quarts of bran ina 
mash, three times a day, besides considerable hay, grass, carrots 
and apples, and consequently defecation became more regular and 
often. But the interesting part of it to meand the circumstance 
that prompted me to report this case is, that up to the eleventh 
day, during which the horse had partaken of absolutely no oats, 
the stools continued to contain a large percentage of undigested 
oats. At this caine I prescribed : 

Powd. gentianae rad., 


‘¢ arsenicum oxidum album, 3 i. 
M. Fiat charts. No. xii. Sig. One powder in bran mash morning and evening. 


and instructed the attendant to feed the horse no oats until I 
had floated his molars, which I did two days later, finding them 
on examination very irregular and undoubtedly the predisposing 
cause of the attack. 


CYSTOMA DERMALIS. 


By L. E. Wittyoune, D.V.S., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sudject.—Cross-bred mastiff and hound, aged three years. 
Fiistory.—Unobtainable in detail. Swelling present for over a 
year, opened repeatedly, always refilling again. Entered at hos- 
pital February 1, 1897. Examination revealed a soft pendulous 
mass, devoid of hair, with numerous old cicatrixes on surface. 
Mass measuring over 16 inches in circumference at its largest 
part with a base attachment on the posterior aspect of the ulna 
measuring 3% inches. 

On February 4 the dog was prepared for operation, a 5 per 
cent. solution of eucaine (methyl-ester) was injected, hypoder- 
mically, and the mass removed, after making an elliptical inci- 
sion on each side of the mass, vessels ligated, and skin sutured 
with gut. Borated gauze and iodoform ‘dressing applied. 

Upon dissection of the cyst, it was found to contain 37 
ounces of albuminous straw fluid, of alkaline reaction, interior 


of cyst having numerous distinct cavities, the walls of which 


M. Sig. Two fluid ounces every six hours. oti 7 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 


consisted of fibro-cellular tissue, with endothelial lining. Weight 
of entire mass, 3%4 pounds. Fig. 1 represents the subject before 
operation. Fig. 2 represents it after operation, 14 days, cica- 


trization nearly completed. 
Eucaine was found to be an admirable substitute for cocaine, 
as no after effects are noted through its use, ions to the latter, 


while it is cheap and efficacious. 


TWO INTERESTING POST-MORTEM LESIONS. 
By E. L. VoLGENAUu, D.V.S., Inspector U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, New York. 


Aneurism of the Posterior Aorta.—The aneurism was situ- 
ated in the thoracic cavity, between the seventh and ninth ribs, 
under the vertebrae. It presented the appearance of a tumor 
the size of a child’s head, and was closely adherent to the chest 
wall. Owing to the pressure which the tumor exerted there 
had been complete absorption of the superior portion of the > 
seventh, eighth and ninth ribs, which caused a deposit of bone | 
cells upon the external surface of the tumor, making it so hard | 
that it was with difficulty removed from its attachment. Upon 
cutting into the tumor the dilated aorta could be plainly dis-— 
tinguished, filled with coagulated blood. The balance of the = _ 
tumor was ‘divided by connective tissue septa, into pockets, each - 
filled with coagulated blood, giving the tumor a multilocular _ 
appearance. ‘The animal, a young steer, was in good condition, 
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REPORTS OF CASES. 


and from outward appearances did not seem to be suffering any 
inconvenience from the presence of the aneurism. 

Tubercular Metrites.—'The animal was suffering from 
chronic tuberculosis. There was enlargement of the broncho- 
cesophageal, posterior mediastinal, mesenteric and mammary 
lymphatics, with the presence of tubercles upon the diaphragm, 
the abdominal viscera and in the pelvic cavity. Slight presence 
of tubercles about the ovaries and external surface of the uterus, 
The ovaries had undergone fatty degeneration. Fallopian tubes 
slightly thickened. The uterus showed traces of chronic in- 
flammation. Walls of the uterus and the cervix very much 
hypertrophied, with an offensive mucous discharge exuding 
from the cervix. ‘The body of the uterus and both cornua were 
completely filled with caseous material, probably degenerated 
tubercular pus. 


AMPUT. ATION OF THE TONGUE. 4 
y W. J Martin, V.S., Kankakee, Ills. 


Some time ago a farmer brought to my infirmary for treat: 
ment a black mare, aged about six years. She had been suffer- 
ing for some time with poll-evil and fistula of the withers. On 
the road to town the mare had proven very refractory about 
leading, and the owner, to make her “‘ keep up,” had passed the 
tie-rope of the halter around the lower jaw, and over the tongue 
also. Upon arriving at my office, and removing the rope from 
the mare’s mouth, it was discovered that the animal’s tongue 
had been badly lacerated by the rope ; so much so, in fact, that 
amputation of the organ would be necessary. I removed with 
the ecraseur nearly five inches of the tongue. 

The mare seemed to suffer no inconvenience from the loss of 
her tongue. This was the first time that I ever saw a horse 
with part of the tongue removed. I had always heard that 
horses whose tongues “had been partly cut off could not drink 
without plunging the nose deep into the water, up nearly to the 
eyes, and, further, that they could not eat grain without wasting 
more or less of it ; and as a consequence they were hard to keep 
in good condition. ‘This mare drank water in a perfectly natu- 
tal manner, and could eat hay and grain apparently as well as 
if she had had none of her tongue removed. She took on flesh 
quite rapidly and after operation the poll-evil and fistula healed 
up permanently. From this it would appear that the tongue, 
or, at least, only a small portion of it, is essential for the well 


being of a horse’ s existence. 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


CANINE CONVULSIONS INDUCED BY EATING PLUM-STONES. 
By L. E. WiLLyounc, D.V.S., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Subject—Spaniel puppy, aged six months. Convulsions, 
due to intestinal irritation, persistent spasms, and periods of 
complete coma, approaching at intervals of four to five hours. 

Duration five day s. Zreatment.—Elixir bromide of potash and 

chloral hydrate, with bet temporary success, followed by a hy- 

podermic injection of ,!, gr. apomorphia. Through the emesis | 
following three plum-stones were ejected. Partial abatement of 
conv ulsions. Two days later a two-grain hydrargyrum pill was 
administered, when in twenty-four hours three more stones were 
ejected per rectum, and a complete abatement of the symptoms 
followed. By subsequent history. found that the puppy had — 
been fed canned plums a few days previous to the attacks. 


EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


TETANUS TREATED BY “TETANUS ANTITOXIN” [By 
Veterinarian Newsom].—Developed without any apparent 
cause, the disease was observed with its ordinary manifestations _ 
and the animal placed under the usual treatment of quiet nurs-_ a 
ing, chloral hydrate, salines, etc. After a few days of no satis-— 
factory results, the author ‘decided to have recourse to mam 
toxin. One gramm of it dissolved in 10 c.c. of sterilized dis- — 
tilled water was given in two doses at two hours’ intervals. At 
the time of the first injection, the temperature was 103.5°, the 


general symptoms were well marked, jaws fixed, head protruding i 


and resting on the manger, nostrils dilated, hurried, regular 
breathing, etc., etc. Two hours after improvement was noticed. 
The patient wes quieter, spasms less severe, temperature dow n 
to 101.4°. The second injection was made. The improv ement | 
increased and continued in such a way that in four days the > 
patient was convalescent. The sharp condition of the molars, — 
which could be detected only after the recovery, were — 
the cause through which inoculation may have taken place. = 
(Vet. Journal.) 

MASTICATORY PARALYSIS IN A Doc [By A. W. Pauer, 
M.R.C.V.S.].—This affection, which is characterized by a drop- 
ping of the lower jaw and hanging out of the tongue with large 
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quantities of saliva flowing from the mouth, brings at first the 
idea of dumb rabies. The author having seen.a Gordon setter 
thus affected, watched him and found that the animal was gay, 
in good spirits, ate well, drank with some difficulty, but did 
drink ; his history failed to produce any evidence of having been 
bitten. He was placed under treatment. Strychnine twice a day 
(five drops of a 1 to 100 solution). Blisters on the masseter and 
temporal muscles. Later on electricity. Recovery occurred in 
about 25 days. It is also suggested to assist the support of the 
lower jaw by slipping a thin india-rubber ring over the nose 
and lower law when food or water is offered.—( Vet. Record.) 


TREATMENT OF GANGRENOUS SWELLINGS BY INTRA-Mus- 
CULAR INJECTIONS OF DISTILLED CRESYLED WATER [Zy M/r. 
G. Viand|.—Gangrene following traumatisms are becoming 
more and more rare since the applications of antiseptic measures. 
The following cases illustrate this: 1. An army saddle mare 
was placed under treatment for a deep penetrating wound at the 
right elbow joint, with subcutaneous separation of the skin, 
measuring several centimeters. All around the wound there was 
a swelling, extending to the shoulder joint upwards, and down 
to the knee. The wound permitted the introduction of the 
little finger ; there was a slight oozing of serosity ; the swelling 
was soft and cold. The treatment consisted in injections of liquor 
of Van Swieten and sprays of iodoformed ether on the wound; 
five subcutaneous injections of distilled cresyled water (2 drojs 
of cresyl in 20 gramms of distilled water). The next day the 
swelling was arrested in its development. Two days later it had 
diminished little by little and then disappeared. ‘The wound 
had a good aspect—the suppuration was healthy. 2. A horse 
was under treatment for a fistulous wound of the middle of the 
left shoulder. ‘The whole shoulder and the arm were swollen, 
walking was almost impossible; there was high fever. Treat- 
ment: free incision of the wound ; injections of liquor of Van 
Swieten ; frictions of ammoniacal liniment and intra-muscular 
injections of distilled cresyled water. In three days there was 
such a marked improvement that no more was required. Ac- 
cording to the cases, the author suggests that the injections be 
made either subcutaneously or in the substance of the muscles. 
They are never followed by abscess nor indurations at the point 
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VETERINARY LEGISLATION. 


VETERINARY LEGISLATION. 7 


WISCONSIN. 


A BILL TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF VETERINARY MEDI-_ 
CINE, SURGERY AND DENTISTRY. 
The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do Enact as 
follows 


SECTION I. No person shall practice veterinary medicine, surgery and dentistry, or — 
any branch thereof in this state, for compensation, or shall directly or indirectly ask or re- 
ceive for his service as a practitioner of veterinary medicine or surgery any fee or reward, © 
or shall assume the title of doctor, physician or surgeon by means of any abbreviation, or | 
by the use of any word or words, letters of the alphabet of the English or any other lan- — 
guage, or any device of whatsoever kind, printed, written or painted, or exhibited in any — 
advertisement, circular, hand-bill, letter or other instruments, nor on any card, sign, door 
or place whatsoever ; nor shall he be a competent expert witness in any court in a matter — 
pertaining to diseases of animals, except he be duly registered as hereafter provided in the 
office of the register of deeds of the county in which he resides. 

SECTION 2. Noperson shall be entitled to register as such practitioner unless he be a 
graduate of a legally chartered school, college, or university of medicine and surgery, or 
shall have practiced veterinary medicine, surgery and dentistry in this state continuously - 
for a period of not less than five years preceding the passage of this act; or if he be not | 
a graduate of a legally chartered school, college or university of medicine, surgery or 
dentistry, he must pass an examination before a board of examiners. 

Should any candidate presenting himself for examination before said board fail to pass — 
the same in a creditable manner in the judgment of said board, he may present an appli- — 7 
cation to said board for another examination at any time within six months after his first | 
examination. 

SECTION 3. A board of examiners shall be appointed by the governor within thirty days 4 
after the passage of this act, to be known as the ‘* State board of veterinary medical exami-_ 
ners,’’ such board shall consist of three practicing veterinarians, who shall each be the : 
holder of a diploma granted by a legally chartered school, college or university, whoshall — 
hold office, one for one year, one for two years, and one for three years after such appoint- — 
ment, or until their successors are appointed thereafter each year. The governor shall — 
appoint one member of said board to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of the | 
term of office of those previously appointed, and is further authorized to fill such vacan- 
cies as may occur. 

SECTION 4. All persons applying for an examination before the board of examiners © 
under this act appointed, shall accompany each application with a fee of ten (10) dollars, © 
which sum shall be used to defray the expenses of such board. , 

SECTION 5. The register of deeds of each county within this state shall record the | 
name of each registrant under this act. The college, school or university granting his 
diploma, or the certificate granted by the board of examiners, and all those persons so 
registered shall be entitled to continue the practice of veterinary medicine, surgery and 
dentistry. 

The fee of the register shall be one dollar in each case. 

SxcTIon 6. Any person violating the provisions of this gct shall be deemed guilty ofa 
misdemeanor and upon convictiou shall be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five | 
(25) dollars, or more than one-hundred and fifty (150) dollars, or by imprisonment in the — 
county jail for a term of not less than thirty (30) days nor more than six (6) months. 

All fines paid under this act shall be credited to the school fund. 

SECTION 7, It shall be the duty of the district attorney of every county in this state to 
prosecute all persons violating the provisions of this act within his county. The method — 
of procedure shall be the same as in all criminal actions. 

SECTION 8. Nothing in this act shall be consirued to prohibit gratuitous services in case : 
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of emergency, or to prohibit the services of an authorized practitioner of a neighboring 
state when called into requisition. 

SECTION 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A BILL TO BE ENTITLED “AN ACT TO ESTABLISH THE NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION,” 
AND TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY IN THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact : 

SECTION I. The association of veterinary surgeons and physicians calling themselves 
‘* The North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Association’’ is hereby declared to be a 
body politic and corporate under the name and style of ‘‘ The North Carolina State Vet. 
erinary Medical Association.’’ 

SEC. 2. In order to properly reguiate the practice of veterinary medicine and surgery, 
there shall be appointed a board of examiners to be known as *‘ The North Carolina 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners,’’ which shall consist of five members, to be 
elected by the association. 

SEC. 3. It shall be the duty of the said board to examine all applicants to practice 
veterinary medicine or surgery, and if on such examination, they be found competent to 
grant to each applicant a certificate, authorizing him to practice veterinary medicine or 
surgery, and no person shall practice veterinary medicine or surgery in this State, nor in 
any case administer, prescribe or operate for the cure of veterinary diseases, except as 
hereinafter provided, without having first procured a certificate from the said Board of 
Examiners. Any one practicing veterinary medicine or surgery except as allowed by this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than $10, nor 
more than $50, or imprisoned in the county jail for not longer than 30 days, for each and 
every offense. 

Sec. 4. Three members of said board shall constitute a quorum, and no certificate 
shall be granted except with a concurrence of a majority of the members present. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Examiners shall elect a President and a Secretary, who shall 
also perform the duties of a Treasurer ; they shall keep a regular record of their proceed- 
ings in a book to be kept for that purpose, which shall always be open for inspection, and 
shall always keep a record of all applicants for a certificate and of all who are granted a 
certificate and shall publish the names of the successful apolicants at least once each year 
in two newspapers published in the state. 

Sec. 6. To prevent delay and inconvenience, two members of the Board of Exam- 
iners may grant a temporary certificate to practice veterinary medicine or surgery, which 
shall be in force only until the next regular meeting of the Board of Examiners, but in no 
case shall such temporary certificate be granted to any person who has been an unsuccess- 
ful applicant for a certificate before the Board. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Examiners shall meet at least once a year at such times and 
places as the association may decide upon, and remain in session sufficiently long to ex- 
amine all who may make application at the appointed time. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners shall have authority to adopt 
such by-laws and regulations as may be necessary, and shall fill all vacancies in said 
board. 

Sec. 9. The board shall have power to require each applicant to pay a fee of not 
more than $10.00 before issuing a certificate, and $5.00 before issuing a temporary 
certificate. 

Sec. 1o. The members of said board shall receive such compensation for their ser- 
vices, not to exceed $4.00 per day, and their travelling expenses, as the association may 
decide upon, to be paid by the secretary of the board out of any money coming into his 
hands as secretary. 
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Sec. 11. The said board shall have power to rescind any certificate that may have 
been granted by it, upon satisfactory proof that the person thus licensed, has been guilty of 
grossly immoral conduct. 

Sec. 12. All persons who have been practicing veterinary medicine or surgery, ex- 

clusively as a profession, for five years previous to this act, shall be allowed to practice 
veterinary medicine or surgery in this State, provided that they make affidavit to the effect 
that they have practiced veterinary medicine or surgery, exclusively as a profession, for 
five years previous to the ratification of this Act, and have their names registered in the 
office of the clerk of the Superior Court of the county in which they reside, on or before 
January Ist, 1898, in a book that shall be kept for that purpose. 
"sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prohibit any member of the med- 
ical profession from prescribing for domestic animals in cases of emergency and collecting 
a fee therefor, nor to prohibit gratuitous services in an emergency, nor to prevent any per- 
son from practicing veterinary medicine or surgery on any animal belonging to himself or 
herself. 

And this Act shall not apply to commissioned veterinary surgeons in the United States 
army. 

Sic. 14. This Act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 


The above bill has passed the North Carolina Senate and its” 
reading in the House. A bill asking for a State Veterinarian 
was killed, but its promoters are not disheartened. 


NEW YORK. 


BILLS INTRODUCED AFFECTING VETERINARY MEDICINE AND 
ALLIED INTERESTS. 


IN THE SENATE. 

No. 910. An Act to amend Chap. 570, Laws 1895, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the incor- 
poration of associations for the improvement of the breed of horses, and to regulate the 
same, and to establish a State racing commission,’’ as amended by Chap. 380, Laws 1896. 
Read twice and sent to Committee on the Judiciary. 

No. 929. An Act to amend Chap. 271, Laws 1896, entitled ‘*An Act to regulate - 
the practice of horse-shoeing in the cities of the State of New York having a population _ 
of 50,000 inhabitants or more.’’ Assembly hill 1052, read twice and ordered printed, _ 
and when printed to be committed to Judiciary Committee—reported from said committee _ 
with amendments, committed to the committee of the whole and ordered reprinted. 

No. 945. An Act to provide for the administration of the State Veterinary College, 
established by Chap. 153, Laws 1894. Read twice, and committed to Finance Com-— 
mittee. 

No. 987. An Act to amend Chap. 448, Laws 1896, entitled ‘An Act for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and empowering certain societies for the prevention of | 
cruelty to animals to do certain things. Read twice and committed to Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

IN ASSEMBLY. 

No. 1408. An Act to amend the public health law, in relation to the sale of do- 
mestic remedies. 

No. 1443. An Act to amend the penal code, prohibiting the sale of horse flesh as an 
article of food. Read once and referred to Codes Committee. 

No. 1495. An Act to promote the care and training of native horses and the im- 
provement of farm horses, and for the incorporation of associations for the holding of 
horse exhibitions, harness and carriage exhibitions, horse shows, carriage and harness 
shows, and for the regulation of such exhibitions and shows. Read once and referred 


to Committee on General Laws. —~* } 
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No. 1583. An Act to amend Chap. 570, Laws 1895, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the in- 
corporation of associations for the improvement of the breed of horses, and to regulate 
the same, and to establish a State racing commission,’’ as amended by Chap. 380, Laws 
1896. Read once and referred to Committee on General Laws. 

No. 1610. An Act to amend sections 1081 and 1127 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
relating to jury duty. Read once and referred to Codes Committee. 


NEW UNIVERSAL FLOAT. 


We herewith call attention of our readers to a new ingenious 
float devised by Messrs. John Reynders & Co., of 303 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The ordinary straight float is but an imperfect instrument, 
answering well enough for the back molars ; thoroughness and 
convenience, though, require also a shorter angular float for 
front and intermediate molars. Thus the user had to have 
either two floats or one of the so-called combined floats, consist- 
ing of the usual long back molar float to unscrew and a short 
angular rasp or file-blade holder, screwing to the handle and 
stem part of the float. 


JOHN REYNDERS &CO.N.Y% 
PATENTED JANUARY IQTH, 1897. 


In either case it made two or three separate pieces, either of 
which could be lost and the adjustment of which is not as con- 
venient as with the new float we now picture. 

The two illustrations show one tool in its more important 
ways of adjustment ; the upper one as the usual long back and 
the lower one as the shorter angular front and intermediate 
molar float. The shank consists of two parts sliding one within 
the other, a set screw making it firm in such length as may be 
desirable. 

When this float is in its compact adjustment (see lower 
figure) the end of the inner part of the shank protrudes as 
shown, a little beyond the handle for the purpose of affording a 
blunt screw-driver for the screw holding the rasp or file blade ; 
in this shorter form the float is quite convenient for the pocket. 

The solid part of the shank screws into a little screw-ended 
stem connected by swivel to the blade-holder and the swivel- 
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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 
slot in the latter affords adjustment straight with, or angular to, 
the shank by screwing or turning shank home to the perpendicu- 
lar or to the angular surface on the projection back of the blade- 
holder. 

Users of floats from this description will at once recognize 
the convenience of this new tool in offering in one piece, a uni- 
versal float in any adjustment, equal if not superior to the separ- 
ate floats or the several parts forming the so-called combined 
floats heretofore in use, an article of this kind, the several parts 
of which are together, thus providing against the inconvenience 
of loss of one part or another. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
The twenty-second annual commencement exercises of this 
college were held in Chickering Hall, 18th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, on Thursday evening, March 25, and 
the hall was well filled by the friends of the graduates and the 
college. The exercises were opened with an overture by Lander's 
orchestra, after which prayer was offered by the Rev. Adolphus 
T. Sieker. Prof. W. J. Coates, Dean Avo tem. recommended to 
the Board of Trustees the names of twenty-three gentlemen 
who had fulfilled the requirements of the faculty, whereupon 
Prof. Faneuil D. Weisse, President of the Trustees, conferred 
the diploma of the college upon the following graduates: 
George Bass Blackman, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Harry Went- 
worth Bellman, Jr.. Newark, N. J.; George De Witt Boice, 
Griggstown, N. J. ; Horace Winfield Boyd, Lewistown, Mont. ; 
Arthur Launy Grover, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Bernard Gunther, a 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Howard Suydam Holdenby, Ridgewood, N.]J. ; 
James Grant Hope, M.D.C., Chicago, Il. ; Ralph Collyer Jenks, 
Sing Sing, N. Y.; John Victor Laddey, Arlington, N. J.; Otto 
Rudolph Leis, Newark, N. J. ; James Edward Masterson, New 
York, N. Y.; John Phillip Messer, New York, N. Y.; John 
Joseph Murray, Nyack, N. Y.; Thomas John Ogle, New York, 
N. Y.; John Gregory Slee, New York, N. Y.; Harry Balthasar 
Shugar, Lebanon, Pa.; Thomas Francis Smith, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; George Stevens, South Ryegate, Vt.; Franklin Smith, 
South Orange, N. J.; C. Chauncey Tietjens, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
John Thomas, South Ryegate, Vt.: George Frederick Wescott, 
Portland, Me. 
The prizes, distributed by Prof. Friedberg, were awarded as 
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follows : Gold medal of the Board of Trustees, for the student pass- 
ing the best general examination, to George Frederick Wescott, of 
Portland, Me. ; prize of the Alumni Association, a set of stand- 
ard veterinary works, for the second best general examination, 
to George Bass Blackman, of Murfreesboro, Tenn.; set of stand- 
ard veterinary works, for third best general examination to John 
Gregory Slee, of New York City; Gold medal to the student 
passing the best practical examination before a committee of 
practitioners of New York and Brooklyn, to John Gregory Slee ; 
a case of instruments for the best written and defended paper 
before the Veterinary Medical Association, to Arthur Launy 
Grover, New Brunswick, N. J.; a case of instruments for the 
best prepared anatomical specimen for the museum, to John 
Victor Laddey, of Arlington, N. J.; a free scholarship to the 
student of the class of ’98 passing the best general examination 
was awarded to J. F. Devine, of New York City. 

After more inspiring music, the valedictarian of the class, 
George B. Blackman, delivered a carefully prepared address, and 
then followed one of the most happy efforts that we have ever 
listened to, in the shape of an address to the graduates by the 
Rev. Lindsay Parker, D.D., of Brooklyn, who said that instead 
of delivering a sermon or making a set speech he intended to 
indulge in a go-as-you-please, and he went for about three-quar- 
ters of an hour to the delight of everybody, sending the audience 
from the hall in the happiest frame of mind. 

Upon the stage were Prof. Faneuil D. Weisse, President of the 
Board of Trustees ; Prof. W. J. Coates, Dean Avo tem. ; Hamilton 
Busby, Dr. Leroy Satterlee, and Dr. W. B. E. Miller, of the 
Trustees ; Profs. J. L. Robertson, Roscoe R. Bell, J. E. Ryder, 
L. H. Friedberg, J. B. Stine, H. D. Hanson, Herbert Neher and 
G. G. Van Mater, of the Faculty; Dr. C. E. Clayton, President 
of the College Association ; Dr. L. H. Howard, of Boston, Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association; Dr. W. Herbert Lowe, of New 
Jersey; Charles Burden, of New York City; Dr. George H. 
Berns, of Brooklyn, and Rev. Adolphus T. Sieker. 


— 


well-known veterinarian died suddenly from rheumatism of the 
heart. At the time of his death he was Dean of the Faculty of 
the Veterinary Department of the Detroit College of Medicine, 
having succeeded the late Dr. Brenton in,that capacity. He 
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_ pass- was a man of many accomplishments, having graduated from 
ott, of the Ontario Veterinary College in 1887, from the Rush Medical 
tand- College of Chicago, and was actively engaged in the study of 
ition, law when the fatal malady overtook him. The Michigan State 
stand- Veterinary Medical Association, of which he was an active 
John member, passed appropriate resolutions of regret at his untimely 
ident death. 
ee of MICHAEL GALLAGHER, a registered non-graduate of Pitts- 
Slee ; burgh, died in February. .. . C. A. Turley, V.S., of Brandon, 
paper Manitoba, Ontario °95, died recently. ... D. L. Lancaster, 
auny V.S., Shelbyville, Ind., died in February. 
r the 
John SOCIETY MEETINGS. 
» the 
THE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK COUNTY 
class, was called to order March 3d at 8.30 Pp. M., at the Academy of 
ad Medicine, with the President, Dr. Huidekoper, in the chair. 
pine On roll-call the following members responded: Drs. Am- 
. ling, Bretherton, C. C. Cattanach, J. S. Cattanach, Delaney, E1- 
stead lis, Huidekoper, Hanson, Loomes, Machan, Miller, Murphy, Ne- 
a i her, O’Shea, Robertson, Ryder and Winslow. 
quar- The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 
Reading of Papers.—Dr. Hanson then read a carefully pre- 
S the pared paper on ‘‘ Examination of Horses for Soundness,” which 
ilton was fully discussed by the members present. Moved and sec- 
Ste onded that a vote of thanks be tendered to Dr. Hanson for his 
der, paper. Carried. 
Report of Judiciary Committee.—Dr. O’Shea (Chairman) re- 


det ported progress. Moved and seconded that the report be ac- 
cepted. Carried. 
Publication Committee.—President Huidekoper reported 
ee progress for this committee. Moved and seconded that the re- 
port be accepted. Carried. 

Application for Membership.—An application for honorary 


4 membership was submitted as follows : 

4 _ We hereby propose for honorary membership in the Veterinary Medical Association of 

ie New York County the name of Dr. W. Herbert Lowe, as a man whose every aim is for 

this the advancement and elevation of the veterinary profession ; taking a keen interest in vet- 
f the erinary and scientific associations in general, and an especial interest in this association. 

(Signed ) Robert W, ELLIs, 
ty of H. D. Hanson, 

He Referred to the Board of Censors for report at next meeting. 
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Reports of Cases.—Dr. Neher reported a case of fatty infil. the fo 
tration of the heart in a dog. tion : 
New Business.—Addition to By-Laws, to be considered at vouch 
next meeting, to wit: Moved and seconded that in the discus- List (( 
sion of papers each member shall be entitled to one hearing and \ 
only, not to exceed five minutes, and that he shall confine him- TI 
self to the subject, and the essayist shal! make one final reply, Drs. \ 
closing the discussion. gard © 
Moved and seconded that the meeting adjourn. Carried. They 
ROBERT W. ELLs, D.V.S., Secretary. Wit 
ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. him in tl 
The semi-annual meeting of this association was called to his tee 
order at the Leland Hotel, Springfield, Ill., by the President, in their | 
Dr. M. R. Trumbower, on Feb. 17th, at 10 A. M. On roll-call ar 
by the Secretary, the following members responded: Drs. A. G. aeaibia 
Alverson, Albert Babb, A. H. Baker, L. Campbell, James Hen- 
derson, J. F. Pease, H. G. Pyle, E. L. Quitman, G. G. Ratz, C. D1 
E. Sayre, M. R. Trumbower, N. P. Whitmore and W. H. Welch. and in 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- Or 
proved. ber, at 


On motion, the talk on “ State Work,” by Dr. M. R. Trum- 
bower, was postponed till the afternoon. 
Dr. J. F. Pease read his paper, ‘Study of Odontomes,”* 
which was very interesting and liberally discussed. TY 
The society then listened to the very instructive essay of | 


Dr. W. H. Welch on the subject “‘ Milk Sickness.” = = 
On motion, the ensuing discussion was closed, and a vote of "hy 
thanks was tendered the essayists for their productions. aly 
On motion, a committee of three, consisting of Drs. Albert ar | 
Babb, A. H. Baker and J. F. Pease, was appointed to go before gi 
the House Committee of Live Stock and Dairying, before which Wisi 
our Veterinary Bill is to come this afternoon. On motion, Drs. ss 
M. R. Trumbower and A. G. Alverson were added to the com- ois : 
mittee. Dr 

On motion the society adjourned till 4.30 P. M. "e 
Society re-convened at the appointed hour and listened to ee 
the report of the committee, through its chairman, Dr. Albert a ' 
Babb. ‘The House Committee of Live Stock and Dairying ete 6 
postponed action on the Veterinary Bill for one week. Dr 
On motion, the rules were suspended for the time being and Pees 


* Published elsewhere in this issue. Dr 
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the following gentlemen were elected to membership by acclama- 
tion: Drs. G. G. Grundy (C.V.C., 1890), Morrisonville, I11. ; 
vouchers, Drs. Albert Babb and N. P. Whitmore; and E. J. 
List (C.V.C., 1892), Havana, IIll., vouchers, Drs. Albert Babb 
and M. R. Trumbower. 
The President appointed a committee of three, consisting of 
Drs. Welch, Alverson and Quitman, to draft resolutions in re- 
gard to the death of Dr. J. W. Parkinson, late of El Paso, Il. 
Fy hey made the following report : 

WueEREAS, The all wise providence has seen fit to remove from our midst our-profes- 
sional brother and former co-laborer, J. W. Parkinson, late of El Paso, Ill., an enter- 
prising and conscientious veterinarian, whose studious and gentlemanly qualities placed 
him in the front rank of our profession, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, deeply deplore 
his loss to the association and profession at large, and sincerely sympathize with his family 


in their bereavement. 
Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of this society and that a 


copy be forwarded to the family of the deceased. W. H. WELCH, _ 


A. G. ALVERSON, 
E. L. QUITMAN. 


Dr. Trumbower then gave the society a very entertaining 
and instructive discourse on “‘ State Work.” 

On motion society adjourned to meet in Chicago, in Novem- 
ber, at the call of the President. 


ALBERT Bass, A.B., M.D.C., Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this association was held at 
19 Boylston Place, Boston, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 27, 
1897. 

The President, Dr. John M. Parker, called the meeting to 
order at 8 p. M., and the following members were present: Drs. 
Beckett, Blackwood, Burr, Cronon, Frothingham, Howard, Lee, 
Lewis, Pierce, McLaughlin, Parker, Peters, Rogers, Winslow, 
Winchester, and Stickney. 

Dr. McLaughlin reported the malformation of a tooth met 
with recently in practice. 

Dr. Winchester reported a case where he had found adhesion 
of one testicle to the peritoneum. 

Dr. Cronon reported the successful removal of. a prolapsus 
uteri by ligature. Also had presented at clinic a dog with half 
a dozen twists of off forward leg. ‘ 

Dr. Beckett reported a case of bastard strangles which made 
a good recovery. 

Dr. Howard reported an interesting case of a pony that ran 
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away and severed the jugular. When he saw it a clot had formed 
and it made a good recovery. 
Meeting adjourned at 10.10 P. M< HENRY S. LEWIS, Svc. 


MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL, ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of this association was held at Hotel 
North, Augusta, February 15, 1897. Members present: Rus- 
sell, Huntington, Purcell, Choate, Freeman, Salley, Farnum, 
Stevens, and Joly. Dr. Russell occupied the chair and Dr. Joly 
acted as secretary. 

It was moved by Dr. Stevens, seconded by Dr. Freeman, 
that a committee of three be appointed to draw up resolutions 
to forward to the Cattle Commissioners of Massachusetts. Drs, 
Stevens, Freeman and Purcell were appointed on the commit- 
tee, and produced the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, It is the belief of the members of the M. V. M. A. that in order to secure 
an honest inspection of cattle for the Massachusetts market the inspectors of such cattle 
should not be dependent upon the whim or caprice of the shipper; therefore 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Cattle Commission be requested to appoint Maine 
veterinarians to test cattle in their own locality for the shipment to the Massachusetts mar- 
kets ; and, further, 


Resolved, That a uniform price for making such tests be established by the Massachu- 
setts Cattle Commission. 


The resolutions were adopted, and Dr. Huntington was cho- 
sen to present the same to the Massachusetts Cattle Comunis- 
sion. 

The following resolution was also adopted. 


Resolved, That it is the belief of the M. V. M. A. that the work of controlling and 
suppressing contagious diseases of domestic animals in Maine can be more economically 
and efficiently performed by the Maine Board of Agriculture than by the present Cattle 
Commission. 


Meeting adjourned. W. L. WEsT, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On January 28, 1897, the veterinarians of Minnesota held a 
meeting at the Merchants’ Hotel, St. Paul, with the object of 
organizing a State veterinary medical association. A number of 
the most prominent veterinarians of the State were present. Dr. 
N.S. Erb, of Faribault, was appointed chairman, and Dr. Rice, of 
St. Paul, secretary pro ¢empore. The chairman stated the object of 
the meeting, and after some discussion the Minnesota State 
Veterinary Medical Association was formed. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and the following officers elected for 
the ensuing year: President, S. D. Brimhall, V. M. D., Minne- 
apolis ; First Vice-President, J. P. Anderson, V. S., Rochester ; 
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Gana Vice-President, A. Youngberg, V. M. D., Lake Park ; 
Secretary, L. Hay, V. S., Faribault ; Treasurer, K. ; McKenzie, 
V. S., Northfield. The President then appointed the following 

Infectious diseases.—Drs. M. H. Reynolds, Gould, Sr., and 
A. Youngberg. Fvzances.—Drs. J. P. Anderson, H. L. Eddy, 
and G. A. Dallimore. Education.—Drs. Adamson, S. H. Ward 
and Gould. Leg7slation.—Drs. C. C. Lyford, R. Price and N.S. 
Erb. 

A regular meeting of this Association will be held at Owa- 
tanna in July, just previous to the meeting of the “ Southern 


Minnesota Veterinary and Dental Association.” 
L. Hay, V. S., Secretary. 


THREE NEW STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The veterinarians of three more States have met and laid 
the foundation of associations for the furtherance of the cause of 
veterinary medicine by electing officers and performing the 
other details of organization. The following are the associa- 
tions with the officers elected : 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association.—Met in Nash- 
ville, Feb. 9, with a good attendance. President, J. W. Scheib- 
ler, D.V.S., Memphis ; First Vice-President, Dr. Joseph M. 
Good, Chattanooga ; Second Vice-President, Dr. H. D. Feni- 
more, Knoxville : Secretary, Dr. Joseph Plaskett, Nashville ; 
Treasurer, Dr. T. W. Scott, Nashviile. Next meeting in Nash- 
ville, just prior to meeting of U.S.V.M.A. 

North Carolina Veterinary Medical Assoctation.—Met 
Raleigh, Dec. 29, with following charter members: Drs. C. B. 
Ellis, ‘Charlotte ; T. B. Carroll, Wilmington ; J. W. Petty, Greens- 
boro ; H. G. Bessent, Durham ; W. C. “McMackin, Raleigh ; H. 
F, Bauer, Greensboro ; EE. Murray, Hickory ; I. W. Rollins, 
Asheville ; Daniel Ouinlivan, Wilmington ; Ashcroft, Monroe. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, C. B. Ellis; Vice- 
President, TI’. B. Carroll; Secretary and Treasurer, J. W. Petty. 

Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association.—Met in 
St. Paul, Jan. 28, with quite a number present. The following 
officers were chosen: President, Dr. S. D. Brimball, Minne- — 
apolis; First Vice-President, Dr. J. P. Anderson, Rochester ; 
Second Vice-President, Dr. A. Youngberg, Lake Park ; Secre- 
apy L. Hay, Faribault ; Treasurer, K. J. McKenzie, North- 
eld. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, of the b 


We have received the full report of the fifteenth annual 
meeting of this association, which was held in Philadelphia, 

! March 2d and 3d, together with the many interesting papers 
r presented, and we regret that its publication is delayed until 
be on account of the pregnancy of our pages. ‘The officers 

re Bugs for the ensuing year were : President, James B. Rayner; 
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C. Foelker ; Third Vice-President, Geo. B. Jobson ; Treasurer, ee 
John R. Hart; Recording Secretary, Jacob Helmer; Corre. sion 
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THE GRADUATING EXERCISES of the Kansas City Veterinary third F1 
College were held on March 31st, in the form of a banquet. Dr. Nel 
R. R. Morrison, D. V. S., of White Plains, N. Y., sailed on DR. 
the 24th ult., for Johannesburg, South Africa, whither he jout- State \ 
neys upon a pleasure trip. appoint 


Kansas City’s BENCH SHow, to be held March 31st to irmatio 
April 2d, promises to be a grand success. A large number of the rec 
valuable dogs have been enlisted. protessi 


appoint 
Dr. L. H. Howarp, of Boston, was elected President of the ce 
Alumni Association of the American Veterinary College, at its : 


Democ 
meeting on commencement day. A deserved compliment toa ( 


loyal son scientifi 
AMI 


THE WESTERN QUARANTINE DIvIsIon of the B. A. I. is ™ON.— 
being supplied with veterinarians to fill the positions of inspec- don, wi 
tors at the ports of entry on the Mexican border, offices con- Sm eke 
ducted by laymen heretofore. upon it 

Dr. F. F. SHANNON and Dr. H. B. Adair, inspectors in the the l’ete 
Bureau of Animal Industry, have been transferred from the ciation | 
Meat-Inspection Division at Milwaukee, to the Quarantine Divi-' ities th: 
sion, with headquarters at Kansas City. which 

CART-HORSE PARADE.—A movement is on foot in Provi- tess, the 
dence, R. I., to establish an annual cart-horse parade patterned cousins 
after the famous event of that character that has done so much side of 1 
for London owners of draft horses and the horses themselves. life, ans 

VETERINARIAN GEO. H. BAILEY, of Portland, Me., was vellous. 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the International Horse- Roy 
man’s Association, whose object is the protection of the interests on the 1 
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of the breeders, owners, drivers, and trainers of the light harness 
horse, at its inaugural meeting in Chicago on March 9. 

PROF. OLOF SCHWARZKOPF, who has been for a number of 
years engaged in educational work in Chicago and Minnesota, 
has moved to Flushing, L. I., having purchased the extensive 
practice and plant of Dr. Simmons, whose ill-health has caused 
his permanent retirement. While the West loses one of its 
brightest members, the East is to be congratulated upon its dis- 
tinguished acquisition. 

Dr. HERBERT NEHER, of New York City, addressed the 
Farmers’ Institute, under the direction of the New York State 
Experiment Station, at Rhinebeck, N. Y., on February 27th, on 
the subject of “‘ Hygiene,” a large audience being present. The 
Doctor is also a member of the New York Microscopical So-— 
ciety, which meets at No. 64 Madison Avenue, the first and — 
third Fridays of each month. At its meeting on February roth, 
Dr. Neher exhibited a specimen of adipose tissue. 

Dr. CHARLES GRESSWELL, who has occupied the position of | 
State Veterinary Surgeon of Colorado for two terms, was re- 
appointed for the third term by Governor Adams, with the con- 
firmation of the Senate, on March 11th. It would appear by 
the records that the “spoils”? system does not maintain with | 
professional offices in that State, as Dr. Gresswell was first | 
appointed in 1893 by Governor Waite (Populist), in 1895 by | 
Governor McIntire (Republican), and now by Governor Adams_ 


(Democrat). Fitness should be the chief qualification in all» 


scientific appointments. 
AMERICA AHEAD OF ENGLAND IN VETERINARY APPRECIA- | 


TION.—It seems almost incredible that the great city of Lon-— 
don, with its five million human lives, and two million head of — 
live stock of all kinds, should be without an official veterinarian ~ 
upon its Board of Health, or in other authoritative position ; but — 
the ’etertnary Record, in an article bewailing the lack of appre-_ 
ciation of the services of the trained veterinarian by the author-— 
ities throughout the United Kingdom, makes the statement > 
which we have quoted from its editorial. At this rate of prog-— 
tess, the profession in America will soon outrank its English — 
cousins by long odds. ‘The standing of the profession on this — 
side of the water in a sanitary sense is, considering our short > 
life, and the obstructions we have encountered, really mar-— 
vellous. 

ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE.—The number of students — 


on the roll of this college last year was 219. At the December _ 
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examinations 81 students presented themselves, of whom 53 
paSsed. During the last quarter 535 animals were sent to the 
college, of which number 274 horses, 45 dogs, and three cats 
were retained for treatment. At die out-patients free clinique 
1,960 animals were treated, which included 1,139 horses, 20 
donkeys, 622 dogs, 166 cats, seven goats, four birds, and on 
rats; 290 horses were brought for examination as to soundness, 
158 a which passed as sound or serviceable. Viscera from 117 7 
cases of disease were examined for veterinary surgeons or for 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society g grattitously—these 
cases included anthrax, “tuberculosis, glanders, actinomycosis, 
rabies, sheep scab, fowl cholera, etc. Mallein for 502 horses was 
supplied gratis to veterinary surgeons.—(London Times, Jan. 15.) 

A VETERINARIAN’S SUIT FOR SERVICES. — The County 
Court yesterday decided in favor of the defendant in the case of 
Dr. Albert W. Cleinent against Charles J. Hartman. The plain- 
tiff, who is State Veterinarian, had paid a visit on a Sunday of 
last August to Mr. Hartman’s stock farm, at Loch Raven, at 
Mr. Hartman’s request, and had advised Mr. Hartman as to the 
condition of some of the horses and as to their treatment. After- 
ward Dr. Clement sued Mr. Hartman for his services and ob- 
tained a magistrate’s judgment of $25.80, from which Mr. Hart- 
man appealed. In his testimony Mr. Hartman said that he 
considered Dr. Clement’s visit as one more of a social than a 
professional character, particularly as the Doctor had expressed 
an interest in one of Mr. Hartman’s horses, which he had seen 
at a fair. Defendant’s counsel also raised the point that as the 
alleged services had been rendered on Sunday, a claim based 
upon them was void.—(Baltemore Sun, March 5.) 

NEW STATE VETERINARIAN FOR MONTANA.—Dr. M. E. 
Knowles, formerly State Veterinarian for Indiana and more te- 
cently in charge of the sanitation of the extensive horse-breed- 
ing farm of Marcus Daly in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, 
has been appointed State Veterinarian of Montana and entered 
upon his work March 1. Stockmen of that State are to be 
congratulated on securing the official services of a man of Dr. 
Knowles’ professional ability and executive capacity. He has 
made a record of intelligent and faithful service publicly and 
privately that ranks him among the most prominent men of his 
profession. Several unknown animal diseases in Montana in- 
vite his attention and his experience and success as an original 
investigator will be of value to him in this work. We under- 
stand that great numbers of sheep will be dipped in that State 
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this year, chiefly for ticks, but in one county scab prevails toa 
large extent and Dr. Knowles will give personal and vigorous _ 
attention to the difficulty at once.—( Breeders’ Gazette, Mar. 3.) 
CoULDN’T FOOL THE FARMERS.—In a long account of the 
meeting of the Farmers’ Institute, at Hillsboro, Ohio, on Feb. 8, — 
the //’//sboro Gazette makes the following comments on a paper > 
read by a veterinary surgeon on a very important subject: 
“ After music Dr. Gilbert gave a talk upon ‘ Milk Fever,’ which © 
satisfied the doctor even if it did not the audience. The sub-— 
stance of his paper was in harmony with his published article in | 
the Leesburg Buckeye of some weeks ago, which the doctor 
copied from Fleming’s ‘ Veterinary Obstetrics,’ page 656, and 
failed to give credit for the same, and which he failed to have © 
published in the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW for March, 
1896, page 823, simply from the reason that the matter was not © 
new, and the doctor refused to reveal for the benefit of others — 
the character of the remedy he claimed to have discovered. It 
is simply an insult to our intelligent and fair minded people to 
assume them so ignorant that he could take the careful produc- | 
tion of another and palm it off as his own without discovery.” _ 
THE BONES OF RySDYK’s HAMBLETONIAN.—It is proposed — 
by John H. Wallace, the trotting horse authority, to dig up the - 
bones of this famous progenitor of the American trotting horse, 
have them properly articulated, made into a perfect skeleton and 
placed in the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History, in New - 
Vork, among Dr. Wortman’s collection of fossil horses. Ham- > 
bletonian died in 1876, and was buried on the highest point of ; 
his owner’s farm in Chester, Orange County, New York, and it © 
is thought that his bones may 3 yet be perfect. There are many 
other instances of noted horses being preserved thus—Elec- 
tioneer and Palo Alto are on exhibition at the late Governor 
Stanford’s Palo Alto farm, in California; Geo. M. Patchen’s | 
bones are in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington ; Hermit, © 
the great English race-horse, was presented by his owner to the > 
Royal Veterinary College, London. It is the intention of the | 
Metropolitan Museum of Natural History to place on exhibition 
the skeleton of a modern representative thoroughbred race-— 
horse, a high-class trotter, a draft-horse and a common scrub, 
with a view to showing the comparative quality of the bones of a 
all. 
THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS IN Iowa.—A personal letter from > 
State Veterinarian J. I. Gibson, of Iowa, has such a ring of the 
tight kind of enthusiasm for progress in veterinary science that 
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we take the liberty of printing the following extract: “The 
veterinarians of Iowa are determined to have recognition in law 
and to make progress in sanitation, even if we must push veter- 
inarians into the legislature in order to get legislation. Iam 
having a widespread call from the people of our State for the 
tuberculin test, and it seems too bad that we haven’t money 
enough appropriated to carry on this work as fast as the people 
call for it. Ours is a genuine reform in sentiment, for we do 
not pay for diseased animals in Iowa, and have so taught our 
people. At Harlan, Shelby County, Iowa, Mr. Westrope, a 
famous shorthorn breeder, has taken an advanced stand in this 
matter, and will offer for sale none but tuberculin-tested bulls, 
and will buy none but those that have been tested and con- 
sidered free from tuberculosis. Mr. Westrope had to sacrifice a 
number of good ones in order to occupy this position, and we as 
veterinarians look upon this as good for the breeding interests, 
as we believe our breeders will all come to this sooner or later. 
I am pleased to call your attention to this and may write you a 
short article in the near future.” 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRU- 
ELTY TO ANIMALS (covering Greater New York) has pub- 
lished its report of work done during 1896. A brief summary 
is as follows: Cases prosecuted in the courts, 709 ; disabled an- 
imals temporarily suspended from labor, 3207; horses, mules, 
and other large animals, disabled past recovery, humanely de- 
stroyed, 3254 ; small animals homeless or disabled past recovery, 
humanely destroyed, 73,197 ; disabled horses and other large ani- 
mals removed from the streets in ambulances, 583}; cases investi- 
gated, 37,635. The recently established shelters (one in New 
York and one in Brooklyn) where the small animals gathered in 
about the cities, without having licenses attached, are proving 
very successful. An animal captured by their inspectors is ta- 
ken to one of the shelters, whereat it is kept for 48 hours, when 
if not claimed by an owner, it is either sold for three dollars 
(which includes the license and the pound fees) or put to death. 
The record of their first year of operation is as follows: Num- 
ber of dogs received at shelters, 27,587; number of dogs re- 
turned to owners, 3049 ; number of dogs placed in desirable 
homes, 654; number of cats received at shelter, 43,263 ; num- 
ber of cats returned to owners, 7; number of cats placed in 
good homes, 163. 
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